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WENS’ COLLEGE, MANCHESTER (in 
connexion with the UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


SESSION 1857-8. 

The College will OPEN for the Session on MONDAY, the 12th 
day of October next. The Examinations, preliminary to admis- 
sion, hitherto required are for the present discontinued. The 
Session will terminate in July, 1958. 

Parncirat—J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 

The Trustees have to announce that Mr. Greenwood has been 
appointed Principal in the place of Mr. Scott, who has resigned 
that office, though the Trustees are glad to state that the College 
retains the advantage of his valuable aid as Professor. 

Courses of Instruction will be given in the following depart- 
ments :— 

Languages and Literature of Greece and Rome—Professor 
J.G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 

Comparative Grammar, English Language, and Literature— 
Professor A. J. SCOTT, M.A. 

Logic, Mental and Moral Philosophy—Professor A. J. SCOTT. 

Mathematics and Physics—Professor A. SANDEMAN, M.A. 

History — Professor R. C. CHRISTIE, M.A. 

Jurisprudence—Professor CHRISTIE. 

Political Economy—Professor CHRISTIE. 

Chemistry—Elementary Course—Technological Course—The 
Application of Chemistry to the Arts and Manufactures, 
and Analytical and Practical Course, with Manivulation 
in the Laboratory— Professor EDWARD FRANKLAND, 
Ph.D., F.R.S., F.C.S. 

N.B. In consequence of Dr. Frankland having accepted the 
appointment of Lecturer on Chemistry at St. Bartholomew’s 
Mospital, the Prof hip of Chemistry will shortly become 
vacant, and will be supplied without delay. Due notice of the 

ppoi ofa will be given. 

Natural History—The entire Course occupies Two Sessions. 
The subjects for this Session are Geology and Botany— 
Professor W.C. WILLIAMSON, M.R.C.S.L., F.R.S. 

French Language and Literature—Mons. A. PODEVIN. 

German Language and Literature—Mr. T. THEODOKES. 








EVENING CLASSES FOR PERSONS NOT ATTENDING 
THE COLLEGE AS STUDENTS. 

Languages and Literature of Greece and Rome (for School- 
masters and others)—Professor GREEN WOOD. 

Mathematics and Natural Philosophy (for Schoolmasters and 
others)—Professor SANDEMANN. 

Jurisprudence—Professor R. C. CHRISTIE. 

Natural History—Professor WILLIAMSON. 


Additional Lectwres on which the attendance of the Students 
is optional, and without fees :— * 


On oo ofthe New Testament, by Professor GRE 


On the Hebrew of the Old Testament, by Professor SCOTT. 
On the Relations of Religion to the Life of the Scholar, by 
Professor SCOTT. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 

The following Scholarships and Prizes have been founded for 
competition by Students of the Owens College—viz., 

The Victoria Scholarship, for competition in Classical Learning, 
annual value £20, tenable fur two years. 

The Wellington Scholarship, for competition in the critical 
knowledge of the Greek Text of the New Testament ; annual value 
£20, tenable for one year 

The Dalton Sch ip . two scholarships in Chemistry, 
annual value £50 each, tenable for two years ; two scholarships in 
Mathematics, annual value £25 each, tenable for not more than 
two years. 

Dalton Prizes in Chemistry are also intended to be offered, 
the particulars of which will be published previous to the opening 
of the session. 

The Dalton Prize in Natural History, value £15, given annually. 

For the better mai of discipline and superi di 
of study out of class hours, arrangements are in progress accord- 
ing to which parents and guardians may place students during the 
day under the superintendence of an officer appointed to that 
charge. Those so entered will, for a fixed ifee, have the advan- 
tage of being employed in study under his superintendence, and 
with his assistance when not employed in lectures; and dinner 
will be provided within the college walls for such as may desire it. 
For students not so entered, the college will, as hitherto, disclaim 
all direct responsibility, except during class hours. 

Farther particulars relating to the courses and terms of instruc- 
tion and the conditions upon which the scholarships and prizes 
may be competed for, will be found in a prospectus which may be 
had from Mr. Nicholson at the College, Quay-street, Manchester, 
where applications may be made to the Principal on Monday, the 
21st. September, and thence daily up to and including the 25th of 
September next, between the hours of ten and one. 

JOHN P. ASTON Solicitor and Secretary to the Trustees. 
St. James's Chambers, South King-street, 
Manchester, 21st August, 1457. 


OOKS.—Early in SEPTEMBER will be 
Published a GENUINE CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of 
nearly 2000 KOOKS in almost every department of Literature, at 
ny” thera low prices for ready money. Institutions, Free 
oe and all Persons interested in the purchase of cheap 
, ndard Literature, can have the Catalogue gratis and postage 
Tee on receipt of a postage stamp, addressed— 


John Miller, Bookseller, 43, Chandos Street, Trafalgar Square. 











‘Now sande 
A LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Also, 


- Sis ot SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
withdrawn f i i 
reduced prices foc ~~ aay Circulation, and offered at greatly 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London 
and 76. Cross Street, Manchester. seats 








) ETROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE, 
applied to MINING and the ARTS. 
Director. 

Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, D.C.L., M.A., F.R.S., &c. 

During the SESSION 1847-58, which will commence on the Ist 
OCTOBER, the following COURSES of LECTURES and PRAC- 
TICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given :— 

1, CHYMISTRY. By A. W. HOFMANN, LI..D., F.R.S., &. 

2. METALLURGY. By JOHN PERCY, M.))., F.K.S. 

> pS bogey HISTORY. By T. H. HUXLEY, F.R.S. 

. MINERALOGY. - o¢3 - 

5. MINING. \ By WARINGTON W. SMYTH, M.A. 

6. GEOLOGY. By A.C. RAMSAY, F.R.S. 

r ie MECHANICS. By ROBERT WILLIS, M.A., 

P.R.S 


8. PHYSICS. Ry G. G. STOKES, M.A., F.R.S. 

Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Mr. BINNS. 

The fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the lab ies) 
is £30, in one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments of £20. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chymistry (the 
laboratory of the School), under the direction of Dr. HOFMANN, 
at a fee of £10 for the term of three months. The same fee is 
charged in the Metallurgical Laboratory. under the direction of 
Dr. PERCY. Tickets to separate courses of lectures are issued at 
£1, £1 10s.,and £2each. Officers in the Queen's or the East 
India Company’s Services, Her Majesty’s Consuls, Acting Mining 
Agents and Managers, may obtain Tickets at half the usual 
charges, 

Certificated schoolmasters, pupil teachers, and others engaged 
in education, are admitted to the lectures at reauced fees. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted Two Ex- 
hibitions, and others have also been established. 

For a Prospectus and Information apply at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, London. 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


WENS’ COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.— 
IN CONNEXION WITH THE UNIVERSITY of LON- 
DON.—TO PROFESSORS OF CHEMISTRY AND OTHERS.— 
The Trustees of this College are desirous of receiving proposals 
from gentlemen qualified and willing to undertake the office of 
“ PROFESSOR of CHEMISTRY,” which is about to become 
vacant by the resignation of the present Professor, EDWARD 
FRANKLAND, Ph.D., F.R.S., F.C.S., who has been appointed 
Lecturer on Chemistry at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London. 
The Trustees propose the allowance to the Professor of the yearly 
salary of £150, in addition to a proportion of the fees to be re- 
ceived from the Students attending the classes of such Professor, 
and which vary according to the nature and amount of the in- 
struction required. The Professor is required to devote to the 
duties of the office so much of his attention as may be deemed by 
the Trustees necessary for efficient instruction of the Students. 
it «9 requested that applications may be accompanied with testi- 








| monials or references, and that each gentleman applying.will state 


his age and general qualifications. 

Communications addressed “‘To the Trustees of the Jate John 
Owens, Esq.,”” under cover to Messrs. J. P. Aston and Son, Soli- 
citors, Manchester, not later than the 5th day of September 
next, will be duly attended to, and farther information afforded 
if required. 

It is particularly requested that applications may not be made 
to the Trustees inaividually. 

Manchester, 14th August, 1857. 





CONCHOLOGY AND GEOLOGY. 
R. R. DAMON, of Weymouth, invites the 


attention of Collectors, Natural History Societies, Mu- 
seums, &c., to his extensive Stock of Shells and Fossils, as indi- 
cated by the following List. 
RECENT SHELLS. Zs. 
A Collection of 1000 named species, comprising several hun- 
dred genera and sub-genera, collected from all parts of 
the world .... Andeadadiqneess sencens OOO 
This Collection would comprise nearly 3000 Shells, perfect and in 
good condition. 
Ditto of Generic & Typical Forms, suited to Public Museums 

Ditto Land and Freshwater Shells of Europe, 300 species. 12 12 
Marine Shells of the Mediterranean and Adriatic Seas, 250 

species 

Ditto Northern and Arctic Seas 

Ditto Land Shells of the Island of Jamaica, 250 species 

A Suite of 30 species of Land and Freshwater Shells from 

We. AlPien wcccccccs cocrccccsccccccccccce--corcccceors 3 O 
Containing the following uncommon genera, Iridina, Streptaxis, 
Galathea, Amnicola, Iphigenia, &c. 

50 species of the Genus Conus. £5 5s.....Ditto, ditto, Cyprea, £3 3s. 
&e., &c., &e. 
BRITISH SHELLS. 

Collections (or single specimens) of the Shells of the British 
Isles, named according to the ** British Mollusca,” by Forbes and 
Hanley, at the following prices:— 

100 species, containing 300 Shells .......+sseeesee0-s5 £2 12s. 6d. 
200 species, £6 6s. .... 300 species, £12 12s. .... 400 species, £25. 
FOSSIL REMAINS 
From the Secondary Formation, including Saurians, Pentacrinite, 
Fish, Ophiure, Sepia, Echinide, Ammonites, Shells, &c. 

200 species of the beautiful Tertiary fossils of the Paris Basin, 
named after Deshayes, 5 guineas, 

100 species from the London Clay formation, £1 ! 1s, 6d. 
Collections tv facilitate the study of Geology, illustrative of the 
recent works on that science, 1, 2,5, 10 Guineas, and upwards. 
ELEMENTARY COLLECTIONS. 

Foreign Shells, 100 species... ...++.. ecccescoces 
British ditto, 50 
: 8. 
Catalogue of British Shells with their Synonyms and Authorities, 
8vo, New Edition, Is. 
Set of neatly-printed Labels for British Shells, 2s. 6d. 





Specimen Thracia convexa. 





Lists of Foreign Shells for Labelling, 2s. per 1000 names. 
Ditto British Fossi] Shells, ,, 2s. per 1000 names. 





RT UNION OF GLASGOW.—The EXHI- 

BITION of the PRIZE PAINTINGS is NOW OPEN, at 

the Gallery of the Old Water Colour Society, 5a, Pall Mall East. 
Admission FREE. 


ROBERT ALEXANDER KIDSTON, Acting Sec. A. U. of G. 


T° SCULPTORS, ARCHITECTS, and Others 
(British and Foreign).—EXTENSION of TIME.—In ac- 
cordance with representations made to the Committee by a 
depuiation of Artists, the TIME for sending in Designs for a 
MEMORIAL of the GREAT EXHIBITION of 1851 is extended to 
TUESDAY, February 2nd, 1858. A scale of 2 inches to.the foot is 
suggested, but not insisced on. 


THOMAS CHALLIS, Alderman, Chairman. 


[HE FRENCH SCHOOL of FINE ARTS.— 
The CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY have entered into 
ARRANGEMENTS with the SOCIETY of ARTISTS in PARIS, 
under the Presidency of the Baron Taylor, for the EXHIBITION 
of PICTURES by LIVING ARTISTS, Members of this dis- 
tinguished Society, in the PICTURE GALLERY at Sydenham. 

The Committee of the Association specially formed for the 
above purpose is composed of M. A. Moreau, President; and MM. 
Justin Ouvrie, Dauzats, Cibot, C. Lefebvre, Sabatier, A. De Fon- 
tenay, and A. Bohn. 

The works of the French School now exhibiting in the Gallery 
comprise, with many others, important specimens by the follow- 
ing celebrated Artists:— 

T. COUTURE 
ALLMAN 

LE POITEVIN 
E. FLANDIN 
PALIZZ1 
COUTURIER 
GREVEDON 
GARNERAY 








E. DUBUFE DIAZ 
JACQUAND FICHEL 
E. FRERE ISAMBERT 
GROLIG LAUGEE 
ANTIGUA E. WAGNER 
TASSAERT BIARD 
GUDIN ROUGET 
DE BEAUMONT CARAUD 
J. ROUSSEAU DECAMPS &c. &c. 
LAFFITTE Cc. TROVON 
The prices are affixed to every Picture, and intending pur- 


chasers are requested to apply to Mr. H. Mogford, F.S A., at his 
office in the Gallety, 


By order, 
Crystal Palace, August 26th, 1857. G. GROVE, Secretary. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
: +... ASSOCIATION. 





‘ng Presipenr. 
C. R. COCKERELL, Esq., R.A. 
‘TRUSTEES. 

P. HARDWICK, Esq., R.A. 

W. TITE, Esq., M.P. 

SYDNEY SMIRKE, Esq., A.R.A. 

‘TREASURER. 

THOMAS H. WYATT, Esq. 

The Committee are desirous of completing the list of Subscribers 
for 1857, now between 300 and 400 in number, as early as possible, 
in order to estimate the extent to which they may avail them- 
selves of the services of eminent Photographic artists at home and 
abroad, with whom they are making arrangements. They calcu- 
late upon being able to issue to Subscribers for each Guinea sub- 
scribed, at least Nine or Ten Photographs, averaging say 12 by 10, 
which may be chosen from a considerable number of fine subjects, 
The Prospectus and Rules will be forwarded on application. Post- 
office orders payable at Old Cavendish Street, W. 

¥5, Wimpole Street. ROBERT HESKETH, Hon. Sec. 


T IVING CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photo- 
graphic Portraits, by MAULL and POLYBLANK. The 
Number for AUGUST contains— 
LORD BROUGHAM. 
With MEMOIR. 


Maull and Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch Street, and 187a, Piccadilly; 
and W. Kent and Co., Fleet Street.. 








Portion oF THE LIBRARY OF A WELL-KNOWN COLLECTOR, 
CHANGING HIS RESIDENCE. 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works Illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on MONDAY, the 
3lst August, 1857, and following Day, at One o’clock precisely, 
a PORTION of the LIBRARY of a well-known Collector, 
changing his residence, comprising Capital Modern Books in the 
different branches of Literature and Art, illustrations of Poetry 
and the Drama, History, Belles Lettres, &. 
May be Viewed Friday and y prior, and Catalogues had; 
in the Country, on receipt of Two Stamps. 


OTICE TO THE SUBSCRIBERS FOR 
THE POCKET EDITION OF DR. CAMPER ~ 
POSITORY BIBLE.—The Publisher regrets fy 
cancel pages promised to be given forthe Book #f 5 
in his absence, on, We det ay nt be j 
pared for the purpose ving - 
requested to make application for these 
Booksellers beforé having their Bibles 
them perfect. As many have been pi 
Subscriber with a copy. 
Toe Publisher,,in thanking his nun 
support to his Bible en A to qu 
Month should be allowed to elapse befo 
School’ =e 4 * as poten 
dry—thus ing, in its 
eiagance: “gweetness in which the ] 
beautifal Volume to his Subscribers.: 


W, R. M‘Phun, Publisher, 

















818 
M4?s OF INDIA, &c., PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING cross. 





Price in Sheet, coloured, Is.; case, 2¢. 6d. 


MAP OF DELHI AND ITS ENVIRONS, 
from Plan and other Original Materials transmitted from India, 
and the Surveys of the Honourable East India Company. 


On Two large Sheets, price 18s. 6d.; mounted in case, 25s. 

STANFORD'S MAP. OF INDIA, based 
upon the Surveys executed by Order of The Hon. The East India 
Comrany. the Special Maps of the Surveyor-General, and other 
Authorities ; showing the latest Territorial Acquisitions of the 
British, the Independent and Protected States, the Railways. 
Canals, Military Stations, &c.; together with a’ continuation of 
the British Trans-Gangetic Provinces, and Diagrams exhibiting 
Distances and Bearings from the three Presidencies of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay. 

Price One Guinea, 


THE ATLAS OF INDIA, 26 Maps, selected 
from the Series published under the superintendence of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and revised by J. 
WALKER, Esq., Geographer to the Hon. East India Company : 
comprising a Map of the whole Empire of India, from Ceylon to 
Peshawur, at one View, on which is exhibited very clearly, by 
the mode of colouring, the British Territory, those States that are 
either subsidiary or tributary and those that are independent; 
12 detailed Maps of the various parts on a large scale—Maps of 
Bokhara, Afghanistan, and Beloochistan — Persia—Arabia, and 
Red Sea, &c.—Egypt—China—Canton, and its approaches, Macao 
and Hong Kong—China, Birmah, &c.—Japan—Malay, or Eastern 
Arch‘ pelago—Isiands in the Indian Ocean—Polynesia—The World 
on Mercator’s Projection. in Two Maps, exhibiting the Steam 
Communication with the Eastern portion of the British Empire. 


GENERAL MAP OF INDIA, Published 
under the Superintendense of the Useful Knowledge Society. 
‘With the latest Corrections, and exhibiting, by the mode of 
colouring, the British Territory ; the Subsidiary, Tributary, and 
Independent States. Folded, price 1s.; case, 28, 

London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross. Agent by ap- 
pointment for the Sale of the Ordnance Maps, Admiralty Charts, 
a the Maps issued by Authority of the Secretary of State for 

Var. 


In 1€mo, price 1s. 6d. in cloth, or in paper covers, 148. per doz. 


ATES, BATTLES, AND EVENTS OF 
MODERN HISTORY. By the LORD EUSTACE CECIL, 
Coldstream Guards. 
A most useful book of reference, not only asa technical aid for 
the young student, but as a pocket manual for the general reader. 
London: C. J, Stewart, 11, King William Strget, West Strand. 


FOURTH EDITION. 
HE MIND, AND OTHER POEMS. By 


CHARLES SWAIN. With Beautiful Illustrations by the 
First Artists. Price 2ls, Or handsomely printed in 4to, 31s. €d. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
Fraser’s MaGazine. 

“*On rising from the perusal of this poem, we know not which 
most to admire, its mind or fits heart, its soul or its dress. It is 
the production of a master spirit, and Swain need not fear that it 
shall not outlive him. The other poems, 'which form one-half of 
the volume, are full of mind, nature, sweetness, and taste.” 

Montaiy Review. 

“*The Mind’ is a powerful and attractive production; its 
author is assuredly destined not only to maintain an honourable 
rank among the acknowl: dged bards of the age, but to be quoted 
with gratefulness by posterity.” . 

Also, by the same Author, 


DRAMATIC CHAPTERS. Elegantly printed 


and bound. lis. 
ENGLISH: MELODIES. 6s. 


LETTERS OF LAURA D’AUVERNE. 
— London: Longman, Brown, and Co. 


INERALS, SHELLS, AND FOSSILS.— 

A very extensive assortment of the above has just been 
received by Mr. TENNANT, GEOLOGIST, 149, STRAND, 
LONDON.—Mr. Tennant arranges Eiementary Collections at2, 
5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, Which will greatly facili the 
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the 10th of November. 
50, ALBEMARLE STREET, August 27, 1857. 


or S, 





POSTPONEMENT OF THE PUBLICATION OF DR. LIVINGSTONE 
JOURNALS. 


TOTICE—In consequence of the prolonged time and 
great labour employed by Dr. Livinestone in preparing his Journals for the Press, besides the 

delay necessarily incurred in producing ina proper manner Maps and Illustrations for a very la 
impression, Mr. Murray has decided not to publish the book at this late period of the season, but to 
reserve it for November ; and he can now safely promise that the Work will be published on Tvzspay, 





NORTHERN INDIA. 





and 1848, 
Lithographs and a Map by Arrowsmith, 


Western Himalaya and Tibet ; 


The Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of Northern India during the years 1847 
By Toomas Tuomson, M.D., Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. 


With Tinted 


8vo, price 15s. 


“Few more valuable volumes of travels than this by Dr. Thomson have been for a long time past published. Long 
after the interest which its novelty wiil create shall have passed away, it will be a standard book of reference, on account of 
the valuable facts which it contains, and of the spirit of sound observation in which it is written.” 


ATHENZUM, 


LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contents For SEPTEMBER. No. CCCCXLI. 

THE COMPARATIVE VIRTUES OF MINERAL WATERS. 

A RACE WITH TIME. By the Author of “ Ashley.”’ 

CHARLES DE REMUSAT: LIFE AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
LORD BACON. By SIR NATHANIEL. 

SPECIAL TOURISTS. 

HOW SHALL WE PREACH? By E. P. ROWSELL. 

THE RATHS OF LUCCA. THE LUCCHESE VILLAS: 
MANZI, MAZZAROSI, TORRIGIANI, GARZONI. By 
FLORENTIA. 

THE BENGAL MUTINIES. 

A SWEDISH VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. Translated 
by Mrs. BUSHBY. 

THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA. 

ALGERIA. 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS—INDIA. By CYRUS REDDING. 

Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. Price Half-a- 


Crown. 


Contents For SEPTEMBER. No CCXLIX. 

A VISIT TO ELBA. 

THE MILLIONAIRE OF MINCING-LANE. A Tale of the 
Times. By DUDLEY COSTELLO. Chaps. XXV., XXVI., 
and XXVII. ; 

THE RIDE OF NOSTRADAMUS. By WALTER THORN- 
BURY. 

RAIKEsS’S JOURNAL. 

OUR INDIAN EMPIRE. 

A FISHERMAN’s SIXTH LETTER TO HIS CHUM IN 





INDIA. 
DIARY OF NARCISSUS LUTTRELL. Py MONKSHOOD. 
(Second Notice.) 
MY SECOND PROFESSIONAL MOVE-SOCIAL RETRO- 
SPECTS. (LIFE OF AN ARCHITECT.) 
BEECH LODGE. By the Author of “ The Red-Court Farm.” 
MRS. FITZWILLIAM. By T. P. GRINSTED. 
London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
SEPTEMBER, 1857. No. DIL. Frice 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
MILITARY EDUCATION. 
WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 
CAXTON. Partlv. 
THE BOOK AND THE ROCKS. 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 
PENTANCE. Part III. 
NEW SEA-SIDE STUDIES. No. IV. JERSEY. 
MEMORANDA FROM THE MANZANARES. 
THE BENGAL MUTINY. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


By PISISTRATUS 


No. III. JANET’S RE- 


J BASERS MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER, 
1857. Price 2s. €d., contains: 
| HANDEL. 
MAGPIES. 

THE TASTE OF THE DAY. By a PROFESSIONAL 
PAINTER. Port I. INTRODUCTORY. 

A VISIT TO ETON. 

THE INTERPRETER: A TALS OF THE WAR. Part 
IX. by G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE, Author of “ Digby 
Grand,” &e. 

NAVAL EDUCATION, 

HELPS’S CONQUEST OF SPANISH AMERICA. 

PERFUMERY. a 

AN ESSAY ON CROTCHETS. By a MANCHESTER MAN. 

RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE SUBALPINE KINGDOM, 

London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


slaves ECLECTIC REVIEW, for SEPTEM- 
BER, price Is. 6d., contains :— 
. ARAGO’S BIOGRAPHIES. 
. SARDINIA: ITS PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL HIS- 
TORY. 
JOSIAH CONDER. 
SIVAN ‘THE SLEEPER. 
LIFE IN CHINA. 
GREYSON’S CORRESPONDENCE. 
QUARTERLY REVIEW OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 
BRIEF NOTICES OF NEW BvOKS, &c. 
London: Ward and Co., Paternoster Row. 


Soe 02 





interesting study of Mine-alogy, Conchology, and Geology. Mr. 
Tennant gives instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 





Price 2s. 
FPOOKERS JOURNAL OF BOTANY, 
: No. CIIIL.—Conrents. 
ORIGINAL PAPERS— 


NOTES MADE DURING THE RECENT EXPEDITION 
ACROSS THE NORTHERN PORTION OF AUSTRA- 
LIA. By Dr. MUELLER. 


LETTERS ON THE NORTH-AUSTRALIAN EXPLORING 
EXPEDITION. By A. C. GREGORY. 


ON THREE NEW INDIAN SCROPHULARINEX. By 
Dr. J.D. HOOKER. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE CISSUS QUADRANGULARIS 
OF LINNEUS. By N. A. DALZELL. 
DR. BAIKIE’S SECOND EXPLORING EXPEDITION 
+ UP THE KWORA. 
BOTANICAL INFORMATION— 


“DESTRUCTION OF THE GUTTA PERCHA TREES IN 
‘SINGAPORE. 


MUSSCHIA, WOLLASTONI. 
SELECTION OF WOODS FROM THE ISLAND OF 
‘= MADEIRA. " ‘ 


NOTICES OF BOOKS— 
THE CANADIAN NATURALIST AND GEOLOGIST. 
Loyell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Published this day, price 2s. 6d. 


OURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY 
for SEPTEMBER. 
ConTENTS. 

MR. HENDRIKS—ON THE LAND-TAX STATISTICS OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 

DR, STRANG—ON THE MONEY RATE OF WAGES IN 
GLASGOW AND THE WEST OF SCOT! AND. 

MR. INGRAM TRAVERS—MEMORANDUM ON THE 
STATISTICS OF THE CURRANT TRADE. 

MR. NEWMARCH—ON THE ELECTORAL STATISTICS OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES (Concluded). 

MISCELLANEA. 


London: John William Parker and Son, 445, West Strand, W.C. 





HE PRACTICAL MECHANIC'S JOUR- 
NAL. No. 114, SEPTEMBER, 1857, 4to, price, sewed, One 
Shilling. 
Contents.—A large Plate of Six varieties of Steam Engines by 
Messrs. Bellhouse and Co. Among the recent Patents are John- 
son’s Steam Engines, Muir’s Moulding, Gi»ndonati’s Overshoes, 
Owen's Gas, Rennie’s Engines, Pettizgrew’s Bread, Cranstoun’s 
Heat, Stewart’s Moulding, Hutton's Firearms. . Registered De- 
signs: Screw Jack, Hottle Corker, Chaff Cutter, Umbrella 


Fastener. Reviews of New Works; Correspondence; Scientific 
Societies; Royal Agricultural Society; Dowlais Rolling Mil; 
Miner’s Safety Lamps; New Aus:ralian Patent Law; Law le- 
ports of Patent Cases: Lisis of Patents ana Designs, &c. 


Longman and Co., Paternoster Row ; Editor's Offices (Qffices for 





. Patents), 47, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 





Now ready, price 10d. 


eee NATIONAL MAGAZINE, Part XI, 


containing— 

A Legend of Greenhill Hall, by Mrs. Crowe; Rascaldom and its 
Kings, by G. W. Thornbury; an Amateur Plum Pudding; the 
First Article of a Popular Author, by Dr. Doran ; a Morning W alk 
in Algiers, by Bessie Rayner Farkes; Memoir of Beranger, by 
Robert B. Brough; The Tower of Hawkstone Castle, by the 
Author of ‘‘ Paul'Ferroll ;* Notices of the French Exhibition, 
and of the Designs for the Wellington Monument; and numerous 
other interesting Papers ; together with Fifteen beautiful Weod 
Engravingsiby Henry l.inton, among which are Portraits of Ma- 
clise and Beranger; Hide and Seek, by J. C. Horsley, A.RAS 
Shakspeare, by John Gilbert; Neglected Fiowers, by T. M. Joy; 
The First Cradle, by Dubay ; Lanascape, by S. P. Jackson, &. 

25, Essex Street, Strand. side 

No. 49 contains the beginning of a New Continuous Tale, by G- 
W. THORNBURY, ent'tled “ THE LITTLE BLACK BOX, A 
STORY OF THE SHAFTESBURY PLOT.” 





OULSTON AND WRIGHT beg to intimate 
that having been appointed Agents in England for Messrs. 
COWAN and CO.’S BIBLES, TESTAMENTS, &c., they are now 
enabled to offer an a-sortment of nearly 170 k/nds, in various 
bindings, suitable fur the Pocket, Pew, or Study, ranging 10 price 
from One Shilling to £2 10s. 
A Descriptive Cata'ogue has been prepared, of which the Trade 
may have a supply for distribution, on application to their Town 
Correspondents, or to 








Houlston and Wright, 65, Paternoster Row, London. 
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Now Ready. 


SUMMER BOOKS, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED :— 
OCEAN and RIVER GARDENS; or, Glimpses beneath the Waters: a Complete History of the Marine and Fresh 


Water Aquaria, and how to keep them. By H. NOEL HUMPHREYS. With 20 coloured Plates, 10s. 6d.; or separately, 6s. each, 


BLOOMFIELD’S FARMER'S BOY, choicely illustrated by Birket Foster and others, small 4to, 7s. 6d. 
AUERBACH’S BAREFOOTED MAIDEN, illustrated by Wehnert, 6s. 
STORIES of the ISLAND WORLD. By Cartes Norpuorr. Illustrated, 5s. 





Preparing for Publication early in the Autumn :— 
TWO SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED PRESENTATION VOLUMES, 


Printed by Clay, on the best and very thick toned paper, extra rolled, and elegantly bound in cloth :— 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF | 


EDGAR ALLAN POE, 


With Original Memoir. 


Illustrated by TENNIEL, DARLEY, PICKERSGILL, BIRKET FOSTER, CROPSEY, 
DUGGAN, and A. MADOT. 


Engraved by LINTON, COOPER, and EVANS. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 


EDWARD CULLEN BRYANT. 


With last Additions and Notes. 


Illustrated by HARVEY, CLAYTON, TENNIEL, PICKERSGILL, DUNCAN, DALZIEL, 


BIRKET FOSTER, and WEIR. 
Engraved by the Brothers DALZIEL. 


The names of the Artists engaged on these Works is sufficient guarantee that the peculiar and distinctive merits of each of these distinguished poets of America will be observed, 
and that an edition of each may be looked for at once characteristic of their opposite style, and worthy of their fame in both countries. 





Now Publishing, 


CHOICE EDITIONS 


OF CHOICE BOOKS, 


Illustrated in the first style of Woodcutting, from Designs by 


EDWARD DUNCAN. 
BIRKET FOSTER. 


GEORGE HICKS. 
THOMAS MACQUOID. 


GEORGE THOMAS. HARRISON WEIR; and 
E. H. WEHNERT. E. V. B. 


Printed on the best toned paper, manufactured for the purpose. Cloth, bevelled, 7s. 6d.; morocco, 12s.; or, extra, by Hayday, 18s. 
Volumes now ready :— 


GRAY’S ELEGY; 

GOLDSMITH’S DESERTED VILLAGE ; 
CAMPBELL’S PLEASURES, OF HOPE ; 
KEATS’ EVE OF ST AGNES: 


Lately Published. 


COLERIDGE’S ANCIENT MARINEB;; .., 
CAMPBELL’S SOLDIER’S DREAM, &c.; 
BLOOMFIELD’S FARMER’S BOY; and 
GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD (10s. 6d.) 


The BOOK OF CELEBRATED POEMS; containing 41 of the most Popular Poems in the English Language, 


UNABRIDGED; with 80 Engravings on Wood, designed by Cope, Fergusson, Dodgson, and Meadows. Demy 8vo, cloth elegant, 15s.; morocco extra, 21s. 


“Splendid in appearance, valuable in contents.”—OBSERVER. 
“A treasury of delightful reading.” —Sranparp. 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


INDIA, CHINA, and JAPAN, by Bayarp Taytor, 7s. 6d. 
THE MERCHANT ABROAD; or, Ietters from Java, India, China, and Australia, 
by Gzoraz Francois Trarn, post vo, 8s. 6d., Second Edition, just ready. THE 
SULTAN AND HIS PEOPLE, by Dr. Oscanyan, of Constantinople, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
THE CYCLOPEDIA of MODERN TRAVEL, Edited by Bayarp Taytor, One 
thick Volume, 8vo, illustrated, 18s. 


This Day. 


5 A 
¢ 5] 
MRS. STOWE’S “DRED.” 150th Thousand. Cheap 

Edition, 1s. 6d. Superior Edition, Cloth, 3s. 

“Ts ‘ Dred’ equal to its predecessor? This is an invidious question to which we 
shall not attempt a perfunctory answer. It has no Miss Ophelia, St. Clair, or Topsy. But, 
on the other hand, there is one character, that of old Tiff, which is perhaps the most 
charming and humorous which Mrs. Stowe has yet delineated. If we mistake not, this 
character will be generally regarded as her masterpiece.”—T1MEs. 


II. 
EVILS OF THE DRESSMAKING SYSTEM. 
A Narrative of the greatest interest, dedicated to the Earl of Shaftesbury. 


THE UNPROTECTED; or, Passages in the Life of 


a Dressmaker. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
*‘Has a mournful interest which no fiction can equal.” —Economist. 
The pictures of the interior of the workroom, and the sketches of the young mantua- 


makers, have a look of life and reality which give a strong interest to the book.”— 
ATHENZUM. 


“It sets the wrong and the cure in the right light.”—Curistran TrwEs, 
Ill. 
Fep. One Shilling. 


THE RIGHTS, DUTIES, AND RELATIONS OF 


DOMESTIC SERVANTS, their MASTERS and MISTRESSES, 





“ Gracefully illustrated, an unexceptionable volume,”—EXAMINER. 


POPULAR BOOKS AT POPULAR PRICES. 


MRS. STOWE’S DRED, 1s. 6d. WAIKNA; or, Adventures 
on the Mosquito Shore, ls. DOMESTIC SERVANTS, their RIGHTS and DUTIES, 
1s. TRUTH, by CHartzs B. Tayuer, M.A., 1s. 6d. SHADYSIDE, by A Pastor's 
Wirz, 1s. TALES and SKETCHES of NEW ENGLAND LIFE, by Mrs. Stowz 
1s, ALDERBROOK, by Emity Jupsoy, ls. 


ROSE MORRISON; or, Sketches of Home Happi- 


ness, Dedicated to my Children. By EMILY H. COMYN. Feap. 8vo, gilt cloth, 2s 


v. 
THE BLIND PREACHER. 
Edited by the Rev. THOMAS BINNEY. 


RIFLE, AXE, AND SADDLE-BAGS; or, the Pioneer 
Preacher. By the Rev. W. H. MILBURN. With Introduction by the Rev. THOMAS 
BINNEY. With Illustrations. Fep. 8vo, cloth, 4s, 

“A most interesting book.”—RzEcorp. 
“This is emphatically one of the best books we have set eyes on for a long season.”— 

NonconrorMIst. 

“To the list of blind men eloquent, greatest among whom was Milton, will be added 
the name of William Henry Milburn, the Pennsylvanian Preacher.”—ATHEN2ZUM. 


“Full of manly good sense, and genial kindly feeling.”—Curistian Times. 


VI. 
Foolscap, 3s. 6d. 


PHRENOLOGY MADE PRACTICAL, By JOHN 


BRIDGES. With numerous Illustrations. 





LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, 


AND CO., 47, LUDGATE HILL. 
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MR. BENTLEY'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


THE FOURTH VOLUME OF HORACE 
WALPOLE’S ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by 
PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.8.A. 8vo, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. 


SINAI, THE HEDJAZ, AND SOUDAN: 
‘Wanderings around the Birthplace of the Prophet and across 
the Ethiopian Desert. By JAMES HAMILTON, Author of 
“ Travels in Northern Africa.” Post 8vo, with Maps, 10s. 6d. 

“A work of great importance, and a valuable contribution to 
the history and geography of these regions." —LrapEr. 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
CHARLES JAMES FOX. By the Right Hon. Lord JOHN 
RUSSELL, M.P. Fourth end Concluding Volume, 8vo, 14s. 

“ Vivid illustrations of English history, public and private.”— 


DER. 
“ Of great value, and casts considerable light on the history of 
the last three years of Fox's stormy life.”—Pnress. 


CHINA, AUSTRALIA, AND THE ISLANDS 
OF THE PACIFIC IN 1845- 56. By J. D’EWES, Esq. Post 
8vo, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

“This amusing volume presents us with truly interesting re- 
cords of Chinese manners and cistoms.”—Lirerary Gazerre. 


LIFE IN NORWAY AND SWEDEN. By 
CHARLES LORING BRACE, Author of “ Home Life in 
Germany.” Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 9s. 

“ It ought to be in every traveller’s hands.”—G tose. 


STONES OF THE VALLEY. By the Rev. 
‘W.S. SYMONDS, F.G.S., Author of “Old Stones.” Small 
$vo, with Lilustrations, 5s, 

“The most popular book on the science of geology in our 
language.—Morwine Heravp. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


QUITS! By the Author of “The Initials.” 
3 vols. 

QUINLAND ; or, Varieties in American Life. 
2 vols. 


“ Brisk, scenic, and entertaining.” —Aruen xu. 

** A story of real life, well and powerfully told.”—Heratp. 

“ Most characteristic of the society it oe, and possesses very 
considerable merits.”—Saturpay Review 


ANNE SHERWOOD. Second Edition. 3 vols. 


(Published this day. 
TO BE OR NOT TO BE. By Hans Cunris- 
TIAN ANDERSEN. Crown 8vo, 5s 


“‘ A noble book, which ought to be in every English household.” 
—Disrarcu. 


PRESCOTT'S HISTORICAL WORKS. 
Uc Gritions now Ready. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 
HISTORY OF PHILIP THE SECOND OF 


SPAIN. In post 8vo, bound, 5s. With Portrait. 


THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISA- 


BELLA. In post 8vo, bound, 5s. With Portrait. 





THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. In post 
8vo, bound, 5s. With Portrait. 
THE CONQUEST OF PERU. In post 8vo, 


bound, 5s. With Portrait. 


CABINET EDITIONS. 
HISTORY OF PHILIP THE SECOND OF 
SPAIN. 2 vols.,crown 8vo, with Portraits, bound, 12s. 
THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISA- 
BELLA. 3 vols., crown 8vo, with Plates, bound, 4s. each vol. 
THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 
crown 8vo, with Plates, bound, 4s. each vol. 
THE CONQUEST OF PERU. 38 vols., crown 


8vo, with Plates, bound, 4s. each vol. 


HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL ESSAYS. 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with Plate, bound, 4s. 





3 vols., 





LIBRARY EDITIONS. 

HISTORY OF PHILIP THE SECOND OF 
SPAIN. 2 vols.,demy 8vo, with Portraits, handsomely bd. 28s. 
THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISA- 
BELLA. 2 vols., demy 8vo, handsomely bd. with Plates, 21s, 
THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. In 2 vols, 

demy 8vo, handsomely bound, with Plates, 21s. 
THE CONQUEST OF PERU. In 2 vols, 


demy 8vo, handsomely bound, with Plates, 21s. 


HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL ESSAYS. 


In 1 vol., demy 8vo, handsomely bound, with Plate, 10s. 6d. 





London: RicHarp pone, New Burlington 
treet, 
Publisher jn — to Her Majesty. 


cellaneous essays. 
prehensive, and compact—in short, itis of the right sort, well 


readers of books. 





Professor Edward Forbes, F.R.S. 





Lnterary Papers 
By the late Professor EpwarpD ForsEs, 
F.R.S. Selected from his Writings in the 
“Literary Gazette.” With a Portrait and 


Memoir. 


Small 8vo. Price 6s. 





“This reprint of reviews forms a charming book of mis- 
The criticism is genial, sensible, com- 


meant, and well done: beneficial both to authors and the 
It is not common to find eminent scien- 
tific men graceful, easy, and piquant littératewrs, but when- 
ever such a union of claims to public favour is manifested, 
it should meet with honour due. But besides being a scien- 
tific professor, a critic, and littérateuwr, the late Edward 
Forbes was before all things a man—genial, sympa- 
thetic, brave, and true—a thorough good fellow, as 
good a fellow as he was a naturalist. The reader can- 
not do better than possess himself of this amusing and 
instructive volume, if he have a liking for science without 
solemnity, criticism without ill-nature, and with knowledge 
of the subject ; pleasant talk with a definite result, and a 
sense of the comic without the vulgar error of turning all 
things to a jest.” —Globe. 


“High as Professor Forbes stood in the esteem of his 
countrymen before, these papers, reprinted from the ‘ Lite- 
rary Gazette,’ will lead many to cherish more fondly the 
memory of one so heartily devoted to science for its own 
sake, and so eminently fitted to fire the youth of the United 
Kingdom with an ardent love of one of its most interesting 
departments, by kindling up that enthusiasm in the inquir- 
ing student which so much ennobled the labours of his own 
high but too brief career. They will present him also ina 
new light, for the genial humour which pervades the book 
must excite pleasurable surprise in those to whom he was 
personally unknown, and who were necessarily unacquainted 
with the anonymous efforts of his fluent and powerful pen. 
No one can rise from the perusal of this volume without 
being struck by the versatile talents of its gifted author— 
the vast resources of the knowledge at his command—his 
aptitude in rendering them available, and his shrewdness of 
observation. Mr. Reeve has prefaced the work with a short 
memoir of his deceased friend, and its value is much en- 
hanced by a portrait from a photograph by Claudet.”—Cale- 
donian Mercury. 


“This very interesting collection will be acceptable to all 
the admirers of the lamented Forbes. It is not merely a 
pleasing memorial of the man, exhibiting that happy com- 
bination of originality, earnestness, humour, and generosity 
which gave his character so peculiar a charm, but contains 
much that is intrinsically and permanently valuable. Con- 
sidering indeed that these papers were probably among the 
lightest and least elaborate of his contributions to literature, 
we cannot but regard them as very remarkable productions. 
They consist of reviews, ranging over a considerable variety 
of subjects, not exclusively scientific, some of them displaying 
literary and critical powers of no common kind. The ar- 
rangement has been made with great judgment, papers on 
similar subjects following each other, so as to form a con- 
nected whole. <A very striking Portrait, from a Daguerre>- 
type by Claudet, adds to the completeness and value of this 
most pleasing volume.”—Edinburgh Guardian, 


“This effort to preserve some of the fugitive criticism of 
a distinguished natural philosopher is more successful than 
might have been expected. Something of completeness is 
imparted by bringing together papers on similar topics.”— 
Spectator. 





Lovet REEVE, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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NEW WORKS PUBLISHED THIS Day. 





1. 
ILICES EXOTIC; or, Figures and Dp 
scriptions of Exotic Ferns, particularly such as are most 
desirable for Cultivation. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, Phe 
Part I., 10s., beautifully coloured. 


ATLAS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. Draw 


from Professor Harvey's Phycologia Britannica. Part IL, 6s, 
beautifully coloured. 


SYNOPSIS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS, 
Compiled, with the Sanction and Assistance of the Author, from 
Professor Harvey’s Phycologia Britannica. One vol., 210 pp., 5s, 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





This Day, Fourth Edition , 3s. 


PROVERBS AND THEIR LESSONS. By 


R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
By the same Author, 


ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 


Edition, Revised, 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH: PAST AND PRESENT. Third 


Edition, Enlarged, 4s. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


EASON AND _ INSTINCT. — The Rev, 

EDWARD TAGART, F.L.S., has contributed a mostin- 

terestin: paper on this difficult subject to the ** ZOOLOGIST” for 
September. Price One Shilling. 


John Van Voorst, Paternoster Row. 


Seventh 








Now ready, price 18s. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, Third Edition of 


EWMAN’S BRITISH FERNS ; comprising 
Accurate Figures, Full Descriptions, List of Localities, and 
Minute Instructions for Cultivating. 

“Mr. Newman reigns supreme as an authority on British 
Ferns. .... ‘We most cordially recommend this work as one which, 
in accuracy of observation, clearness of description, and beauty of 
illustration, has not its equal.’—ANNats or Natura. History, 

“Cannot do better than consult Mr. Newman’s ‘ History of 
British Ferns.’’’—Mr. Warp on Ciosep Gtass Cases. 

London: John Van Voorst, Paternoster Row. 





On the Ist October, Part I. of 

\YHE GRASSES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Illustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. Described by C. 
JOHNSON, Esq. To be complete in 30 Parts, at ls.; uniform 
with “The Ferns of Great Britain.” The Work will contain 
about 140 Coloured Plates. Prospectuses may be had through all 

Booksellers ; or of the Publisher, 

Jchn F. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. (S.) 


go WEPBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. 
Seeond Edition. Reduced 25 per cent. 


12 Volumes, 2754 Plates, £20, cloth boards. Vols. I to 7. 
Flowering Plants (1576 Plates) £10 1Us. cloth boards. 


OWERBY’S FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN. 


49 Plates, cloth boards, full coloured, 27s. ; partly coloured, 
14s.; plain, 6s. With coloured frontispiece. 


OWERBY’S FERN ALLIES. Flexible 


boards, 31 Pletes, full coloured, 18s. ; partly coloured, 9s. 


BETISH POISONOUS PLANTS. By C. 
JOHNSON, Esq. Flexible boards, crown 8vo, with 3% 
Plates. Full coloured, 7s.; plain, 5s. 


John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. (S.) 











Just published, price 4s., crown 8vo, 


EONILDA. A Roman Romance of the 
XVI. Century, written in the Spenserian Stanza. By 
FELIX MELDRED. 
London: John Mitchell, Publisher to Her Majesty, 33, Old 
Bond Street. 


EW EDITIONS OF THE HOLY BIBLE, 

for the POCKET, PEW, or STUDY, with nearly Sixty 

Thousand References and various Readings. Revised and 

Improved by the Rev. ROBERT LEE, D D., Regius Professor of 
Biblical Criticism, University of Edinburgh. 

“Dr. Lee’s Bible is an immense improvement upon all that we 
have hitherto been accustomed to; and must for many years to 
come command an amount of attention and success which w 
amply repay him for his pains."—CoNGREGATIONAL PULPIT. 

This edition of the Bible may be had in a great variety of 
bindings, at prices ranging from 2s. 6d. to 40s. each. 

London: Houlston and Wright, 65, Paternoster Row. 
Edinburgh: Cowan and Co. 





One thick Velen with ‘towards of 300 Ruptenaneey Tilustrations 
n Wood and Steel, cr» wn 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth, 
“HE USEFUL METALS AND THEIR 
ALLOYS. By the following Authors :— 
JOHN SCOFFERN, M.B., London. 
WILLIAM TRURAN, C.E., late Engineer at the Dowlais Iroa 
Works. 
WILLIAM CLAY, Esq., Mersey lron and Steel Works. 
RORERT OXLAND, Plymouth. 
WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, F.R.S., Manchester. 
W.E. AITKIN, Birmingham. 
WILLIAM VOSE PICKETT, Esq. 





London: Houlston and Wright, 65, Paternoster Row. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 29, 1857, 


REVIEWS. 

Lectures on Roman Husbandry, delivered be- 
fore the University of Oxford, Sc. By 
Charles Daubeny, M.D., F.R.S., Professor 
of Botany and Rural Economy. Oxford: 
J. H. and J. Parker. 

Or the many points in which we modern 

English resemble the ancient Romans, there 

is perhaps none that is more strongly marked 

than our love of country life. Horace and 

Martial, those most inveterate of diners-out 

about town, rejoice in their Sabine farms; 

Cicero has his villa at Tusculum ; Cato writes 

a book about farming ; and Virgil composes a 


. splendid poem on ploughing, manuring, har- 


rowing, and reaping. The parallels in mo- 
dern times are too numerous to specify. Even 
in the age of Elizabeth and James we have 
Shakspeare retiring from the triumphs of the 
scene to his native Stratford, and henceforth 
immersed in the mysteries of leases and sheep 
buying. The most characteristic feature of 
our great novelist is that which represents 
him in the costume of a sturdy Lowland far- 
mer. We have not, it is true, any great 
poem, like the Georgics, expressly devoted to 
the minutie of agriculture ; but all our poets 
delight in images of rustic life, and scarcely a 
statesman of the present, or the last, genera- 
tion can be mentioned, who has not, more or 
less, employed the acumen which has enabled 
him to guide the senate, in the mysteries of 

owing turnips or breeding short-horns. 
Rot only is his farm the delight and the pride 
of the English, as it was of the Romaa, gen- 
tleman, but it is the ambition of every citizen 
who has saved a few thousand pounds, not to 
live in idleness in town, but to retire to work 
ona little farm in the country. 

Why it is that agriculture is considered 
more gentlemanlike than trade we hardly 
know. There is nothing more ennobling in 
the “dirty acres,” per se, than in any other 
kind of possession. And yet, if we consider 
the matter, we shall see that there is a dif- 
ference. To gain money by buying cheap 
and selling dear, which is the soul of trade, 
tends to foster cunning rather than any 
higher quality, and certain it is that no one 
has ever, that we know, written a splendid 
poem on trade; while agriculture has not 
only produced the Georgics, but has supplied 
images and similes to all the tuneful race, 
from Homer down. ‘ Punch’ is very fond of, 
letting off bad jokes against the farmer; but 


‘ notwithstanding all, we must say that there 


8 something comparatively gentlemanlike 
about the genuine clodhopper. We always 
feel infinitely more at our ease, and less afraid 
of meeting with any offensive piece of vul- 
garity, beside the farmer's kitchen fire, than 
in the parlour of the little tradesman or 
attorney. Such being the love of country 
pursuits, which we may almost call inherent 
in the English character, it seems appropriate 

t Oxford, one of the great seminaries for 
the higher orders, and the upper section 
of our middle classes, should produce lec- 
tures on “ Rural Economy.” It is not, per- 
haps, to be expected that Christchurch men 
should attend dissertations on the grow- 
ing of wheat and turnips, and the com- 
parative merits of guano and farmyard 
manure. They will probably trust, for ob- 
taining a knowledge of these things, to 
sundry walks which they take over the 








stubbles and through the turnip-fields in 
September. Dr. Daubeny has therefore 
done wisely, as it seems to us, in conveying 
his instructions on “rural economy ” through 
a classical medium, and instilling the most 
important principles of modern agricultural 
science by comparing them with those of the 
ancients. 

His text-books are the treatises of Cato 
the Censor, Varro, Pliny, Columella, and 
the immortal poem of Virgil. To these he 
adds references to the many allusions to 
rural affairs which are to be found in all 
the classical poets. 

Strange as it may appear, there is scarcely 
a single principle lately introduced into Eng- 
lish agriculture as a new discovery that 
has not been, more or less, practised by the 
ancients. While men have been long arriv- 
ing at some of the simplest contrivances of 
mechanical art in other branches, in agri- 
culture they reached an early maturity ; and 
the modern farmer might still find as many 
useful hints in the Georgics asinthe ‘ Farmers’ 
Magazine. ‘The practice of irrigation, of 
frequent ploughing, of hoeing the growing 
corn, the careful pulverization of the seed- 
bed, the exposure to the air of heavy soils, 
burning the land, the rotation of crops, the 
use of manure, particularly marl for light 
lands, and of the dung of birds and artificial 
manures, tile-draining, thin sowing, &c., are 
all alluded to by the classical writers. Then 
when we come to an enumeration of agri- 
cultural implements, we really seem as if we 
were reading one of Messrs. Ransome’s or 
Crosskiil’s eatalogues. Here we have regular 
turnip-hoes, clod-crushers, wheel-ploughs, 
with and without mould-boards ; the irpea, 
which Mr. Ransome would call a “patent 
scarifier;” the rastrum, sarculus, ligo, and 
pala, all instruments to attain the grand ob- 
ject of modern culture, pulverization; . the 
bidens, a kind of two-pronged hoe; win- 
nowing machines (vanni) ; and finally a reap- 
ing machine! It is thus described by Pliny: 

‘Galliarum latifundiis valli pregrandes denti- 
bus in margine infestis, duabus rotis per segetem 
impelluntur, jumento in contrarium juncto: ita 
direpte in vallum cadunt spice.” 


It may be thus translated :— , 


“Tn the large farms in the Gauls very large 
beams of wood, armed at the edge with opposing 
teeth, are driven on two wheels through the stand- 
ing corn, the horse being yoked opposite (scil. to 
the teeth ; that is to say, the teeth point towards 
the horse as he draws the machine) ; thus the ears 
fall on to the beam as they are torn off.” 

Dr. Daubeny translates vallus, “a hollow 
frame,” and this was probably the form of it 
in this case ; but we have never seen the word 
used in that sense in any other author. The 
expression infestis dentibus, seems to us to 
imply that the teeth, or straight sickles, were 
placed with their cutting edges opposite to 
each other, so as to separate the ear as it was 
caught between them. The existence of 
latifundia, or extensive farms in the plains 
of the Gauls, obliged the farmers to have re- 
course to machinery, just as it has, at the 
present day, obliged our large farmers to do 
the same. 

The following directions for land-ditching 
or draining would delight the heart of ‘ Talpa.’ 
It is Columella who speaks :— 

‘Again, the covered drains are to be made 
three feet deep, half filled with small stones or 
clear gravel, the earth that was dug out being 
thrown over them. 

‘¢Tf neither stones nor gravel are to be got, he 


advises that twigs should be twisted like a rope, 
and formed to the exact thickness of the bottom of 
the drain, so as to be inclosed in it when pressed 
tightly down; and then that cypress or pine- 
leaves should be pressed down upon it, taking 
care, however, that at both ends of the drain two 
stones should be placed upright like pillars, having 
another laid over their top, to support the bank, 
and give a free ingress and egress to the water.” 

This would have been new to most of our 
farmers fifty years ago. 

There is one capital point in which the an- 
cient Roman differed from the modern Eng- 
lish practice. The Romans appear to have 
paid little attention to the fattening of stock. 
Oxen were used chiefly for labour, sheep for 
the wool and milk; and Dr. Daubeny ob- 
serves, in illustration of this, that there are 
no Latin words for beef, mutton, or veal. 
And yet the oxen which were sacrificed must 
have been eaten, not only by the priests, as 
Dr. Daubeny suggests, but by those persons 
who offered them, and surely both in Ho- 
mer and Virgil there are many descriptions 
of sumptuous feasts on the flesh of oxen. 
Horace often speaks of a kid as a rustic treat, 
but classes lamb (agninum) with tripe, as the 
food of the lowest of the people. This dislike 
of strong animal food, if it existed, was no 
doubt partly owing to the heat of the cli- 
mate; and yet pork, which is very heavy and 
nourishing diet, particularly the sumen, is 
celebrated by Martial. 

But if the Romans were not great con- 
sumers of butcher’s meat, they made up for 
it by a number of delicacies to which we are 
strangers. Thrushes were a regular article 
of consumption, and there were aviaries in 
which several thousands were fattened at a 
time. Columella’s directions for fattening 
fowls might be useful to some of our thrifty 
farmer’s wives :— 

“Their pen should be warm and almost dark, 
so confined that the birds may not have room to 
turn, but with two apertures, one for them to put 
out their heads, the other for their tails and 
buttocks to protrude. The floor is to be strewed 
with clean straw, or soft hay, and the greatest 
cleanliness maintained ; the feathers from the head 
and under the wings and loins being brushed 
repeatedly, and every kind of filth removed. 
Their food must be barley meal mixed with water, 
given more sparingly at first, but the quantity 
gradually increased to the largest amount which 
the fowl can digest. 

“* After it has eaten to repletion, it is allowed a 
little liberty, not so as to roam about to any 
distance, but only to enable it to peck what it can 
find, for which it may have a fancy. 

‘*To render the fowl more tender, the water with 
which the meal is mixed is sweetened, and some 
add a little wine. Pigeons are fattened upon the 
same principle, young ones having their wing 
feathers cut, to prevent their flying, and their 
legs either tied or else broken, to prevent their 
moving about in their coop. The latter practice 
seems not only cruel, but, from the pain it 
would occasion, likely to impede the fattening 
process. This, however, Columella denies, con- 
tending that two or three days after their legs 
have been broken, they cease to suffer pain. The 
pigeon houses of the Romans were often of great 
size: Varro mentions their holding 5000 birds 
each: they were vaulted or roofed in with tiles, 
and furnished with one small entrance, but well 
lighted with large barred or latticed windows 
(Fenestree punicane). 

“The walls, carefully stuccoed, were lined with 
round-shaped nests with a single small aperture, 
oftened formed of earthenware, one of which was 
intended for each pair. 

‘‘The other birds kept by the Romans as 
articles of food, were turtle-doves, 3, 





thrushes, quails, geese, and ducks. Columella 
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also distinguishes the breed of fowls, now called 
gallinas, by the name of meleagrides. 

“For the feeding and care of each of these, 
our author gives us particular directions. In 
many cases their water-birds were not only pro- 
vided with a suitable piece of water, but were 
even enclosed within a wall 15 feet high, and with 
a net stretched overit. This was called nessotro- 
phium. 

“Varro also gives us a detailed account of a 
preserve for dormice (lib. iii. c, 15), which was to 
be paved, to prevent the animals from escaping, 
and to have within the enclosure oaks to supply 
them with acorns. But when the mice are fattened 
for the table, they are to be kept in the dark in 
stone jars, and fed with acorns, walnuts, and 
chesnuts,” 


We do not happen to have a copy of Varro 
by us, but our impression is that the word 
translated “‘ dormouse” by Dr. Daubeny, is 
“slis,” and that the preserves were called 
“sliraria.” The “glis” is the. pretty little 
animal known in France as le loir. It is 
much larger than the dormouse, and becomes 
extremely fat, whence its English name, the 
“ fat squirrel,” as given by Bewick. 

To his very interesting analysis of the 
before-named works on agriculture, in which 
he shows among other things the decline of 
the art in the latter ages of Roman greatness, 
when it became dependent on slave-labour, 
Dr. Daubeny adds a useful dissertation on 
the horticultural nomenclature of the Greeks 
and Romans, and endeavours to refer the 
classical names of plants to their modern re- 
presentatives. This is by no means an easy 
task, and many names have altogether eluded 
his ingenuity. The meaning of classical terms 
is well illustrated by plates, from ancient 
drawings of plants and agricultural imple- 
ments and operations. 

Dr. Arnolt was the first English commen- 
tator who gave life to the study of the 
classics, by bringing the facts and manners 
which they disclose to the test of real life ; 
we cannot pay Dr. Daubeny a greater com- 

liment than to say that in these lectures he 
ias carried out Dr, Arnold’s principle, in 
the very interesting line of study which he 
has made his own. 





Sinai, the Hedjaz,and Soudan: Wanderings 
around the Birthplace of the Prophet, and 
across the Aithiopian Desert, from Sawakin 
to Chaitum. By James Hamilton. Bentley. 

“THE most remote parts of the world,” says 

Herodotus, (lib. iii., cap. 106,), ‘are in some 

way the most favoured,” and he immediately 

proceeds to adduce India and Arabia as illus- 
trations of his remark. As regards the 
former, the observation is doubtless to some 
extent just, but his own description of Arabia 
shows how entirely its claim to the envied 
appellation of Felix depended on the capri- 
cious fashion of his day. “It is,” he says, 

“the only country in the world that produces 

frankincense, and’ myrrh, and cinnamon, and 

cassia, and ledanum.” So long, then, as 

Frankincense and Co. retained their place in 

the estimation of the world, so long as wor- 

shippers could be persuaded to deem them 
essential to the propitiation of the gods, 
and magi laid them in the same casket with 
the gold destined for kings—so long did men 
continue to think and speak of Arabia as 
they now think and speak of California or 

Peru. Now all is changed, perfumes have 

become things of comparatively small ac- 

count,and any one wishing to support the 
old historian’s theory of the superior felicity 








Tov €rxaTiav THs olkovpeyns, Would be more 
likely to adduce New Zealand as an illustra- 
tion than Arabia. The charm is broken, and 
the fabulous dragons which Herodotus be- 
lieved to guard the precious trees have taken 
their treasure with them. Modern history 
affords a similar instance of a remote corner 
of the world being forced into great tempo- 
rary importance by the extravagant over- 
valuation of a peculiar product. There was 
a time when all Europe was ready to contend 
for the Moluccas; they have now been leit for 
two hundred years in the unmolested posses- 
sion of one of her weakest states; and pos- 
terity learns with incredulity that, less than 
three centuries ago, battles were fought and 
nations embroiled for the sake of the little 
nut that imparts a pleasant flavour to our 
rice puddings. 

The very splendour of the accounts which 
Herodotus, and yet more eminently Dio- 
dorus, give us of Arabia Felix, the present 
Yemen, proves their sole foundation to have 
been hearsay, while modern descriptions 
amount as yet to precisely nothing at all. Mr. 
Hamilton is well aware of the magnificent 
field thus open to the first enterprising tra- 
veller, and we can readily enter into the re- 
gret which he expresses at his inability to 
realize either of his favourite projects—the 
exploration of Arabia and the ascent of the 
White Nile. Compelled to limit his achieve- 
ments by his opportunities, he has performed 
the lesser task in a manner that amply justi- 
fies his ardour to undertake the greater. We 
have rarely seen a volume more replete than 
his with the genuine spirit of the traveller. 
His notions of travel are esthetic, not utili- 
tarian; he does not seek for profit, like 
Marco Polo, or for knowledge, like Miss 
Martineau, or for fame, like Bruce, or even for 
adventure, like Borrow and Byam. Travel is 
to him rather one of the fine arts ; a smart ride 
in the desert: is something to be proud of, 
like a felicitous stroke in a painting, and a 
stirring incident seems an unconscious aspi- 
ration realized, like a dim thought expressed 
with unexpected energy in verse. It is ob- 
vious that this exalted’ estimate of the beauty 
of travel cannot be held without a correspond- 
ing sympathy with the people among whom 
the journey is performed, and accordingly 
we are not suprised to find our voyager’s 
tone of thought and narrative throughout 
candid, generous, and, we will venture to 
add, just. Travel, it should be remembered, 
is after all merely the sum of a number of 
small incidents, and when the majority of 
these are agreeable, and some exquisitely 
delightful, the general effect results in a sort 
of fascination, which Mr. Hamilton expresses 
better than he explains in the following 

ssage :— 

“What is the attraction defies definition; it 
can at most be expressed faintly by negatives. 
Climate has assuredly some share in it, butit is more 
than the bright sun and cloudless sky. It is not 
the earth, for the paradise of old days is turned 
to a desert ; fever broods over the marble ruins of 
once populous cities, and even the Nile-land, sill 
the Eden of Turkey, has not been trod with impu- 
nity by the Ottoman horse-hoofs. It is not society, 
for good coffee and pipes, even with the addition 
of whole seas of sherbet, cannot constitute society, 
still less those rare symposia, where the causerve, 
unknown to the Oriental, is poorly replaced by the 
nasal screeching of singers and the cling-clang of 
the Kanun. The student will find more learned 
Orientalists, more books, more facilities for his 
pursuits in London, Paris, or Vienna, than in 
Cairo and Damascus. The sybarite will miss the 
fabled luxury, which exists only for a few of the 
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mighty satraps, and which, even in their palace 
offers few temptations to the European, me 
glutton, accustomed gue ad beatam vitam perti 
ventre metirt, the East has even less to offer, “But 
while in the West young men ave old, in the East 
man and nature seem to enjoy a perpetual spring 
By degrees we learn to appreciate, and even to 
partake of, the serenity which the very air inspires, 
Time slips by, but we neither remark its p; 
nor feel its weight. Day succeeds day; we fed 
that we have lived, but not that we grow older, 

“FE luom d’esser mortal par che si sdegna.” 
It is not the hanpiness of the Italian, but rather 
the imperturbable equanimity of the philosopher 
into which we subside; not the egoistical apathy 
of the recluse lost in the contemplation of his own 
navel, but the intelligent sympathy of the looker 
on ina game he is ready to join in, when called 
upon. One is astonished at the youthful spirit of 
white-bearded old men, and the elasticity with 
which they bear up under unexpected reverses of 
fortune, not less than at the serenity with which 
they receive her favours. If they have made small 
advance in the education of the mind, one feels that 
they have not neglected that of the heart. We are 
at first struck by the apparent intellectual poverty 
of such a life, but we soon learn that it is rich in 
sensations, not the less vivid that we must seek 
them in ourselves. The restless activity of ex- 
ternal life in the nobler nations of the West, has 
in great measure destroyed in them the interior 
self-sufficiency (if I may coin a word) which is ‘the 
characteristic of the Eastern. Of course I speak 
of the common herd, not of exceptional men, not 
of those who think, well or ill, for their whole 
generation. No one who has mixed with the middle 
and lower orders in the East can have failed to 
cag that the Oriental is pre- eminently a thinking 
eing. 

“TI might go on through pages, still leave 
much unsaid, and still fail to convey the idea, 
which I am seeking. I shall content myself with 
saying, that it is to the Old- World tone of Oriental 
life, to its trustfulness in God and self, to its 
individuality in short, that I am inclined to ascribe 
the charm which I cannot escape, but which 
escapes my pen.” 

Quitting the metaphysics for the actualities 
of travel; we find that the sequence of Mr. 
Hamilton's adventures is accurately conveyed 
by the order of the proper names on his title 
page. First he went from Egypt to Sinai; 
then he journeyed down the Red Sea, spent 
some time at Jidda and Tayf, and fraternized 
with the Sherif; finally he crossed over to 
Africa, and travelled from Sawakin on the 
Red Sea to Khartoum at the junction of the 
Blue and White Niles, whence he returned to 
Egypt by the usual route. The scenes likely 
to present themselves to the wayfarer on such 
a path as this are already familiar from mul 
titudes of descriptions, and Mr. Hamilton's 
pictures can only claim the distinction of 
somewhat unusual vividness of colouring. 
To this, however, they are fully entitled. 
We turn from their contemplation with a 
really living idea of the accompaniments of 
an African ride, the dull yellow plain, whose 
scorched sands seem panting from or for the 
simoon—the distant round hills treeless and 
lurid in the fierce sun, the long frowning 
defile of purple and yellow rocks, the gaping 
watercourse dry and split with heat, the soli- 
tary palm, under which men and camels 
huddle at noon, the thorny waste of brush- 
wood beaten down here and there by the 
tracks of lions. Nor are brighter strokes 
wanting ; here a broad low river subdues the 
glaring sands with vegetation, and keeps 4 
pleasant whisper round the perpetual verdure 
of rushy islets; there the traveller leaps from 
his camel beneath the date tree, and instantly 
the faces of man and beast are buried in the 
well, whose brown earthy water is for 
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ent infinitely more precious than all 
ar axpente and all the treasures of “the 
hollow-sounding and mysterious main.” 

Mr. Hamilton’s opinions as to Oriental 
character are much what we should have ex- 
ected. The Arabs, he says, are noble and 
prdependent, notwithstanding their universal 
habit of begging; the Turks, with some 
creditable exceptions, lazy, sensual, and rapa- 
gious. Still even Turkish pashas can be just; 
sometimes, as we may learn from the follow- 
ing story, a curious instance of the grotesque 
propriety that so frequently accompanies the 
most arbitrary sentences of Orientals :— 

“There is a village sheich still alive in Kordofan, 
who can bear witness to the Defterdar’s application 
ofa sort of Lex talionis. This sheich had made a 
bargain to keep his excellency’s dromedaries for a 
certain monthly sum, and he fancied he had dis- 
covered an economical way of keeping them in good 
condition by turning them into the durrah fields of 
the peasants, not supposing that complaints of 
trespasses committed by the Defterdar’s camels 
would for a moment be listened to. In this he 
showed a clever appreciation of Turkish cha- 
rater, but like many clever men he generalised too 
rapidly and made no account of exceptional cases. 
He soon discovered that he had fallen upon one. 
The fellahs, not yet broken in to the habits of 
Egyptian servility, lost patience as they saw their 
growing crops devoured, and in a body waited 
upon the dreaded generalissimo. He immediately 
assembled his divan, and summoned the sheich to 
answer the people’s charges. Of course he pleaded 
his perfect innocence, throwing any blame there 
might be on his excellency’s camels, which he 
acknowledged had shown a wayward taste for grow- 
ing corn, a taste natural in the cattle of so exalted 
a personage, and which he, a poor village sheich, 
could not of course venture to control. After 
listening with exemplary patience to the defence, 
and calling on the people for areply, the Defterdar 
deliberated with his counsel and pronounced 
judgment. The camels were found guilty of 
eating what in no way belonged to them, but 
they, being endowed with no sense of discrimi- 
nation, could not be held answerable for their mis- 
doings, while the sheich, who was receiving money 
for their entertainment, was evidently for the time 
in loco parentis, or next friend, and as such respon- 
sible for their good conduct. He, therefore, must 
be considered as having eaten the crops, for, 
quod fecit per alium, fecit per se. On him, there- 
fore, the punishment of so great an enormity must 
be inflicted, and none could be more appropriate to 
the justice of the case than the immediate extrac- 
tion of all his teeth, that he who had thus (by 
deputy) devoured the goods of the poor, should for 
the remainder of his life be deprived of the power 
of masticating even hisown. No more complaints 
were made of the illegal appetites of the camels, 
and there being no philanthropic dentists in Soudan 
to supply sets of osanore teeth better than Dame 
Nature’s, the sheich has ever since subsisted on a 
spoon-meat diet.” 

The political situation of Nubia and the 
Hedjaz corresponds in this respect, that in 
each country the indigenous race is under 
the dominion of a foreign power. While, 
however, the Turkish sway in Arabia is 
lethargic and insecure, the Egyptian adminis- 
tration of Ethiopia is vigorous, and supported 
by an amount of force which the natives will 
find it very difficult to overcome. Both are 
oppressive and extortionate to the last degree, 
but it is singular that in Arabia, where the 
unsubdued bearing of the tribes holds the 
Turks in some respect, the development of 
material prosperity has been much less 
marked than in Nubia, which lies entirely at 
the mercy of the conqueror. Since the Egyp- | 
tians possessed themselves of the country, 

um and Kassala have risen from insig- 





nificant villages to important towns, and 








their progress would assuredly be yet more 
rapid could the regular pursuits of industry 
be substituted for the debasing gains of the 
slave trade, a traffic which,in Mr. Hamilton’s 
opinion, a simple remonstrance from England 
would prove amply sufficient to repress. The 
propriety of such remonstrance being made 
is one of his most favourite ideas, and is fre- 
quently reiterated in company with his 
schemes for an ascent of the Nile by steamers, 
an extensive system of irrigation in Nubia, 
and the purchase of Masuah from the Turks 
to secure for ourselves the one inlet into 
Abyssinia. We quite agree with him that 
the interest of England points strongly in this 
latter direction. Our volcano fortress of 
Aden may be justly compared to a ring, on 
which hang all the keys of Egypt, Ethiopia,and 
Arabia. Let us but once be enabled to call 
the whole bunch our own, and immense re- 
gions may be kept under our control by a 
few regiments, and to assail our Indian Em- 
pire through the Red Sea will be like creep- 
ing through a cannon to get at the artillery- 
man. 

We have sufficiently expressed our opinion 
of Mr. Hamilton as a voyager, and have only 
to add that his book is not without indica- 
tions of ability to excel in quite another sphere 
of literary activity. We know not what 
opinion will be formed of his chapters on 
Mahomet and Mahometanism by those who 
think the great Arabian prophet the second 
beast in the Revelations, but they seem to 
ourselves proofs of that capacity for entering 
into foreign habits and alien modes of thought 
on which it, after all, mainly depends whe- 
ther a man’s travels shall be profitable to 
him or not. 





Autobiography of Lutfullah, a Mohamedan 
Gentleman; and his Transactions with his 
Fellow-creatures: interspersed with Re- 
marks on the Habits, Customs, and Cha- 
racter of the People with whom he had to 
deal, Edited by Edward B. Eastwick, 
F.RS., F.S.A. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Tue hero of this autobiography, for the in- 

tegrity of which Mr. Eastwick vouches, was 

born in the ancient city of Dharanagar, 

in Malwa, in 1802. His father was a 

Mohamedan of the sacred order, and he 

shows us, by a pedigree which he exhibits in 

the front of the book, that he had the honour 
of descending in a right line from Adam. 

There is, no doubt, some novelty in the notion 

of a Mohamedan “gentleman” writing and 

publishing his own life in intelligible English ; 
but beyond the interest attaching to that 
fact there is very little in this volume to 
reward the curiosity it will excite. Lutful- 
lah’s career contains few incidents worth re- 
lating, and his powers of observation are by 

no means equal to the task of imparting a 

social or historical value to his narrative. 

He is literally an Indian adventurer, cast 

upon his own resources for subsistence, a cha- 

racterof which innumerable examples abound, 
although, to the credit of our learned Moon- 
shee, few amongst them, if his own account 
of himself is to be credited, have passed 
through such motley experiences with so fair 

a reputation. 
Lutfullah lost bis father when he was four 

years old. The only means left to him and 

his mother for their support was one haif of 

a grant of about 20/. a year, arising from 

the lands attached to a Hindoo temple ; and 

even this wretched 10/. was held under the 
constant terror inspired by the designs of 


relations who inherited the other moiety, 
and who meditated the destruction of our 
hero and his mother, in order to get tha 
whole into their possession. We need not 
follow the history of Lutfullah’s childhood. 
The reader will, probably, not care to learn 
that after a few years Lutfullah was able to 
pronounce accurately, and that he took great 
delight in slily putting frogs into ladies’ work- 
baskets. Passing on to maturer incidents, 
we find him seeking employment from a 
troop of Afghans, who turn out to be a band 
of robbers, and, after several months of 
rapine and bloodshed, at the close of 
which the Afghans are nearly cut off to a 
man by their comrades, the Bheels, Lut- 
fullah contrives with great difficulty to 
effect his escape. He next obtains a situation 
as a post-office clerk under the Company, 
which he holds till the office is abolished. 
Thrown again upon his ingenuity, be becomes 
a teacher of Persian, Hindostani, Arabic, &c., 
and succeeds tolerably well. There is some 
little inconsistency, however, in this part of 
his story, for he afterwards tells us that he 
began the study of Arabic at a later period. 
But at whatever time he acquired his know- 
ledge of languages, it appears that he trusted 
mainly for the rest of his life to his skill as a 
linguist, and that he ultimately became a pro- 
ficient in English, as this book satisfactorily 
testifies. Amongst the employments he held 
as interpreter was one in the household of a 
prince, which he was glad to resign in order 
to escape from the corruptions and abuses of 
the court. The picture from which we take 
the following passage is characteristic of the 
intrigue and venality which pervade these 
eastern royalties. The young prince had 
just been married to the daughter of Sind- 
hiah, and everybody concerned in the pom- 
pous ceremonies was dismissed with pre- 
sents :— 

‘The dresses, etc., given to the persons of rank 
on the night of the last entertainment were imme- 
diately upon our return home collected by the 
minister’s people and deposited in the Government 
treasury, for the purpose of taking a despicable 
advantage, highly unbecoming the character of 
those who assume the title of Sarkd4r, or the head 
of a State. These dresses, etc., were exchanged 
in the market for some of lower price, which were 
distributed amongst all, before leaving the camp of 
His,Highness. As for myself, I was left unnoticed, 
in anxious expectation, until we had reached more 
than half way towards home. On the day of our 
halt at Bhilsa a clerk came to me with a servant 
bearing a bundle, which, after seating himself by 
me, he opened,’‘and taking out a turban and a pair 
of shawls, he delivered them over to me with the 
minister's compliments. I found them far inferior 
to what I had received from the original donor, 
and besides missed a necklace of pearls, worth 
about two hundred rupees, which accompanied my 
dress. I asked the man if he knew any reason for 
the reservation of the first article of the three pre- 
sented to me at the Court of Sindhiah. He re- 
plied in the negative, with a scornful smile at the 
conduct of the authorities, hinting in figurative 
language, to avoid being understood by his com- 
panion, that the calamity was a general one, 
Being obliged to submit to the treatment, I re- 
ceived the present, as he advised me, with an ex- 
pression of feigned gratitude.” 


Lutfullah afterwards joined the British can- 
tonment at Satara, where he remained six 
years, teaching young officers, and realizing a 
sufficient income to enable him to take a wife. 
His marriage does not appear to have been a 
very happy one, although, with an inconsis- 
tency not unfrequent in his work, he after- 
wards speaks of his wife in terms of the most 
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fervent attachment. He is in theory a 
pious admirer of the Mahomedan law of 
marriage, notwithstanding that he remained 
a monogamist all his life. In the treatment 
of women he thinks the Eastern system in- 
comparably the best, and condemns, in the 
strongest language, the vices that are gene- 
rated by the general intercourse to which 
women are admitted in Europe. Seclusion 
from the society of men he considers indis- 
arg to female purity and protection. 

at would a lady of Mayfair, with a 
family of blooming daughters, say to the in- 
troduction into her house of the Mahomedan 
mode of domestic retirement ?— 

**I do not say that all Mohamedan ladies are 
virtuous. Virtue and vice are two sisters, the 
former fair and the latter black; and no nation 
has ever been and shall ever be uninfluenced by 
thetwoladies, But limits and restraints prescribed 
by the Mohamedan law and usage in domestic 
affairs, I am bound to say, at all events prevent 
increase in vice and decrease in virtue. The 
time of the Mohamedan ladies being occupied 
in needlework, in the performance of their religi- 
ous dutious five times a day, in looking over their 
kitchens, and other household affairs, they have no 
leisure to think of admirers. Their marriages are 
arranged by their parents, who are their best 
friends, and whose experience in worldly affairs 
must be greater than theirs. Opportunities are in 
general afforded to the bride to see her would-be 
husband from a loophole or a window before she is 
married to him; and no matrimonial contract is 
considered binding, unless the lawfully attested 
consent of both parties is first obtained, and taken 
down by the law officer appointed by the govern- 
ment to solemnize the marriage. Thus many 
bitter feuds and lasting animosities which poison 
the minds of contending rivals are avoided, and 
marriage beds are not only free from contamina- 
tion but from the dread of it. In short, seclusion 


secures women from those delusions and tempta- 
tions which irritate the mind with fleeting joys, 


leaving behind the permanent sting of bitter re- 
morse ; while, never having tested the universal 
triumph and dominion which beauty gives in the 
circle of Europe, the pang of lost power is not 
added to the painful sensation of fading charms.” 

Having now run through many changes, 
Lutfullah next attempted to practise medicine, 
of which he had picked upa smattering in 
the service of an old physician ; but he soon 
wearied of the unprofitable drudgery, and, an 
opportunity having been opened to him, he 
entered into the service of the old Nuwab of 
Surat, the father-in-law of that Meer Jafiir 
Ali, who is so well known in the London 
circles. He found the old Prince surrounded 
by a crowd of rogues and rascals,‘and, fami- 
liar as he was with the corruption of such 
establishments, he could not endure the con- 
tamination of a service in which honesty was 
an impediment to success, and at the end of a 
few months he resigned his situation. For- 
tunately, he is not long in obtaining fresh em- 
ployment. Lutfullah, like a cat, always falls 
upon his feet ; and upon this occasion the ex- 
change is for the better. His friend Mr. 
Eastwick, being appointed assistant to Colonel 
Pottinger in Scinde, takes Lutfullah with him, 
and afterwards, when he is himself returning 
to England, gives him an introduction to Mr. 
Pelly, who transfers him to his deputy, Mr. 
Langford. In his new service, as a sort of 
interpreter, he again visits Surat, just as the 
old Nuwab dies. The state in which matters 
were left at his death affords an instructive 
illustration of the condition of most Oriental 
thrones under similar circumstances :— 

“His young son-in-law’s grief, confusion, and dis- 
tregs were at this moment inexpressibly great. I 
prevailed upon him, however, to write an express 





letter to his father at Baroda, whose experience and 
timely aid he so particularly required at this criti- 
cal juncture. After this, at my earnest request, he 
sealed the Treasury Rooms, with the account books 
and records, &c: At dawn we broke the seal of 
the treasury again to take out some money for the 
funeral expenses, but to our astonishment we found 
in the money chest nothing but a vacuum, though 
the sum of 8,333 rupees, 5 dnds, and 4 pices of the 
Nuwadb’s monthly pension had been received from 
the Collector's Treasury only two days before. 
The Minister’s pretended grief for the loss of his 
master was so great that he could not say how the 
money obtained its wings, and flew away in so 
short a time, and his subordinates’ mouths were 
closed. The rooms were then locked and sealed 
up again, and Mir Jéfir Alf got from his own 
banker five hundred rupees for the funeral expenses. 
It is a most remarkable thing that a man, having 
an income of nearly two lakhs per annum, had not 
at the time of his death sufficient money in his 
treasury to defray the charges of his own first stage 
to the other world.” 


Meer Jaffir Ali, taking Lutfullah and Mr. 
Scott with him, proceeded to Bombay, and 
subsequently to England, for the purpose of 
prosecuting his claims ; and the few remain- 
ing pages of the volume are occupied by a 
hasty outline of the Mahomedan gentleman’s 
experiences in England, and his opinions 
thereon. They are not very original or 
striking. His first impression of the English 
character was derived from an incident on 
shipboard. Meer Jaffir Ali was cold, and re- 
quested Lutfullah to fetch him a certain blan- 
ket, which appeared to want an owner :— 


‘*T proceeded thither to fetch it, but Mr. Scott 
prevented my doing so, telling me in a very rough 
manner, as if we had never known each other, that 
he was the first person to seize upon the blanket, 
and he would not allow his father Peter to take it 
from him until he had done with it. I told him 
that I did not want it, but that his master re- 
quired it very badly. ‘I would not,’ replied he, 
‘for the world kill myself for others, you may tell 
my master.’ But there was no need of telling the 
master, as he overheard and understood what 
passed between us. This showed clearly that self- 
ishness was the general character of John Bull.” 


As an example of judging of a nation from 
an individual this specimen is, perhaps, as 
complete as need be desired. When he 
afterwards came to know a little more about 
us, he appears to have been struck less by 
our selfishness than by our extraordinary 
folly in reference to women :— 

“*T may now sum up the character of the Eng- 
lish, by saying they are entirely submissive to the 
law and obedient to the commands of their supe- 
riors. Their sense of patriotism is greater than 
that of any nation in the world. Their obedience, 
trust, and submission to the female sex are far 
beyond the limit of moderation. In fact, the free- 
dom granted to womankind in this country is 
great, and the mischief arising from this unreason- 
able toleration is most deplorable.” 

Yet, notwithstanding this reproof, Lut- 
fullah betrays as much weakness as John 
Bull in the presence of the “handsome” 
ladies he meets in the London salons, and, 
as the following anecdote evinces, was not 
slow in acquiring the arts of flattery and sub- 
mission :— 

“On the 14th, we went to an evening party at 
Lord Ashley’s. His lordship and his beautiful 
lady received us with great courtesy. Here we 
had the pleasure of being introduced to Viscount 
Jocelyn and his wife, the loveliest of English beau- 
ties. After a little while I had the honour of play- 
ing at chess with this nymph of Paradise. I 
played two games with her, and allowed myself to 
be beaten both times to please her.” 


There is nothing in the book more curious 





than the allusions to the indelicacy of the 
English. Lutfullah is shocked at the oper: 


‘* At half-past eight the curtain was pulled up, 
and two very handsome ladies, very indecently 
dressed, and an old man, representing their father, 
appeared on the stage. They sang, I fancy, some 
historical ballad, in conjunction with the instr. 
mental music, and danced very expertly. Whilst 
the females whirled round in their dancing, their 
short gowns flew up to the forbidden height, Tap. 
talizing the assembly it appears was their principal 
aim by such a violation of decorum.” 

This expression of modesty is in perfect 
keeping with that Mahomedan piety which 
strictly observes the forms of prayers and 
ablution in the midst of the commission of 
the most atrocious crimes, of which we have 
several instances in the volume before us. 

One of the sights that greatly surprised 
Lutfullah in London was the aspect pre 
sented by the heads of the footmen :— 

‘* Palaces of nobles and dukes are distinguished 
by their large porticos and superior construction. 
In one of them I saw two well-dressed men with 
ashes sprinkled over their heads, and thereby con- 
cluding that some death might have occurred in the 
house, I told Mr. Scott, who sat by me, that a 
mournful event might have been the cause of the 
dust on their heads; but the young man laughed 
at my beard, and said it was the old custom still 
preserved by some of powdering their hair.” 

Another thing that attracted his attention 
was the variety of uses tu which we apply 
iron :— 

“The first objects that engaged our attention 
were the enormous bridges in the city, especially 
the iron bridge and the swinging bridge. It 
astonished us greatly to see large masses of cast 
iron regularly fixed and nicely cemented together 
in these useful fabrics. The country, we felt con- 
vinced, must have some inexhaustible mines of 
this metal, which is so necessary for man; for, 
besides these bridges, iron appears to be used very 
profusely. No house seemed to be without iron 
railings, iron bars, and some houses are even 
roofed with iron, and some gardens edged with 
iron bars.” 

Having seen what Lutfullah thinks of 
England, we will allow him to say something 
respecting his own country ; and perhaps the 
most remarkable scene in the work is a 
account he gives of a suttee which he wit- 
nessed in company with an English officer, 
who in vain endeavoured to persuade the 
victim, a beautiful widow of about fifteen 
years of age, to abandon her purpose. Past 
ing over the introductory matter, here is a 
true description of a suttee, written by a 
native :— 


“<The pile now being ready, the corpsewaswashed — 


and laid inside, and about half a pound of camphor 
in a bundle tied round the neck of the damsel; 
she got up with her usual alacrity, invoking her 
gods, and rushed to the fatal spot in the same way 
as a moth to the flame. She then walked round 
the pile seven times, and having entered it, she 
placed the head of her dead husband in her lap, 
and herself holding a burning wick between the 
big and second toes of her left foot, she set fire to 
the combustibles interwoven with the logs of fire- 
wood. Upon her entering, the Brahmans began 
to stop the entrance with heavy pieces of timber, 
when Dr. Kaye, being much excited at the scene, 
could not keep silence any more. Though he knew 
very little or nothing of the language, he called 
out with as much fierceness as he could command, 
‘You scoundrels, this is not fair; darwdéza mat 
kholé:’ that is to say, ‘do not open the door,’ of 
course meaning the reverse. Such erroneous € 
pressions of the good doctor, even at this tragical 
moment, produced a smile from most of the by- 
standers. Immediately the poor woman set fire to 
the pile, the Brahmans and others surrounding 
it began shouting out the name of their god, Ramé, 
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and ordered the kettiedrums, flageolets and cymbals 
that accompanied the procession to be beaten and 
played, and rent the air with their cries, in order 
that no cry of distress might be heard from the 
victim:; and, as soon as the flames issued from all 
sides, they cut the ropes of the four corners of the 
platform of the pile with their hatchets, so the 
enormous weight of the firewood, falling at once 
upon the delicate girl, crushed her in a moment. 
In short, in about fifteen minutes’ time all the fuel 
became a heap of ashes, the music ard the cries 
ceased, and the party of the executioners, being 
tired, seated themselves in calmness under the 
tree, in expectation of the embers being extin- 
guished, that they might throw the ashes into the 
river and return home. We then hastened to our 
own places of rest, sad and dejected from what we 
had seen.” 

Considering the restless and marauding 
lives of the bulk of the Mahomedans who are 
thrown upon the world like Lutfullah, this 
book is singularly destitute of dramatic versa- 
tility. It is remarkable for the sobriety and 
respectability of its contents, rather than for 
its novel or picturesque details. But being 
averitable autobiography, it possesses at least 
the attraction of truth, and its sketches, 
scanty as they are, of such places as Agra 
and Delhi, will be read with interest at the 
present moment. 





Epitaphs from the Greek Anthology. Trans- 
lated by Major Robert Guthrie Macgregor. 
Nissen and Parker. 

As Proverbs are condensed expressions of the 

practical wisdom and wit of a people, so Epi- 

taphs may be regarded as embodying the 
popular philosophy and religion. Whatever 
varieties of detail may belong to individual 
memorials, there is a prevailing tone in such 
inscriptions, answering to the common senti- 
ment and belief on all points relating to 
the destiny of man. The creed of any coun- 
try or nation on these subjects will be found 
engraven on the tombstones of its people. If 
all the records of their historians and the 
works of their philosophers had been lost, 
the monumental and written epitaphs of the 

Greeks would have shown to us how much 

they knew and guessed and hoped about mat- 

ters which have been brought to light by 

Christianity. We learn, too, from these 

memorials many valuable facts illustrative of 

ancient customs and national manners, with 
glimpses of social life and domestic usages 
not commonly found in ordinary records. 

But we confess that these, though more curi- 

ous, have not the same interest that belongs 

to the obituary tributes as illustrative of 
the religious creed and sentiments of the 
ancients apart from divine revelation. There 
is a dreary vagueness and coldness even in 
the most hopeful of the Greek epitaphs, 
strangely contrasting with the warm and 
enial light thrown over a Christian cemetery 
y truths unknown to the wisest of the 

Greeks. Here are some specimens of the 

better sort. 


. Why travail we and children bear? Far better would it be 
Never to know a mother’s name than thus a dead son see. 
This monument a mother o’er her young Bianor set : 
cm fitter sure that she from him this duty should have 
et. 


“O mortal! nothing as immortal deem, 
Since hcls this coffin e’en Cassander’s dust. 
Tn whom the Immortals’ nature most did beam— 
_ Nought now in life is worthy of our trust. 
Pass not this tomb, O thoughtless trav’ller! by, 
With hurrying footstep and with careless eye : 
‘Ay, See, and ask who, whence she was ? then know 
onia here, of Megara, lies low. 
In her all centred which gives fame on earth, 
Virtue and prudence, loveliness, high birth; 
se tomb you see was such: from Heav’n’s high ways, 
Loos’d from the flesh, her pure soul earth surveys,” 








“ Be careful of be days, nor sail, O man ! 

Save with fair skies, since short of life the span, 

On trade the wretched Cleonfcus bent, 

From Celosyria to rich Thasus went, 

Went as the Pleiads set, on trade o’er sea, 

And, with the sinking Pleiads, so sank he, 
“We buried Melanippus here at morn: 

As set the sun, her virgin bosom torn 

By her own hand, the young Basilio lay; 

For, plac’d upon the pyre her brother’s clay, 

She brook’d not life: and thus a double blow 

Plung’d Aristippus’ house in deeper woe, 

While all Cyrene with their sorrow griev’d, 

So richly blest! so wretchedly bereav’d! 
“Let this small stone of my great love for thee, 

O best Sabinus! the memorial be: 

Still shall I seek thee lost: if in the grave 

Memory survive, forget not me, I crave. 
“Unpitying Hades snatched me as his prey, 

A boy of five, in spirit free and gay; 

Lament me not! though short my life has been, 

Few also ofits ills and griefs I’ve seen. 
“Tlatéa pe mevtaérpov, axndéa Oupov éxovra, 

NyAecys Aténs nptace, KadAiuaxor. 
AAAG me py KAalots’ Kal yap BidroLo peréoxov 
Tlavpov, kat mavpwv twv BrdroL0 KaKav.” 

We give the original of the last lines, to 
show that the translator keeps as close to his 
text as his adoption of metre will permit. 
The versions are generally very literal and 
accurate, the object which the author chiefly 
proposed, the poetical form being merely 
used for the sake of classical recreation, and 
not to be severely criticised where faithful- 
ness of rendering is attained. The sentiment 
about escape from the ills of life is humorously 
expressed in one of Julian’s epitaphs. 

“A Cruel is Charon. 
B Rather kind. 
He now has snatch’d away 
One young in years. 
But who in mind was equal to the gray. 
A Yor him life’s pleasure all is past. 
For him all pain has ceas’d, 
A He knew not aught of marriage joys. 
Nor marriage ills the least.” 

Freedom from bondage, and the levelling 
of all distinctions in the tomb, naturally form 
frequent themes. 

“This man so late a slave when full of breath, 
Equals the great Darius now in death.” 
In the same strain are these two, not in- 
cluded in Major Macgregor’s collection ;— 
“Zwoiun } mplv €ovea wove TH THmare SovAn, 
Kai 7@ oopate viv ebpev ehevOepnv. 
“ Zosima, who, in her life, could only have her body en- 
slaved, now finds her body, likewise, set at liberty.” 
“ AodAos "Erixrytos yevouny, Kat cap’ avdmrnpos, 
Kai revinv Ipos, kai pidos ’APavarois. 
“Epictetus, who lies here, was a slave and a cripple, poor 
as the beggar in the proverb, and the favourite of heaven.” 

In fact, the whole elegiac poetry of Greece 
is but an elegant commentary on the words of 
the sacred book of Ecclesiastes, but without 
the glimmerings of the light shed across the 
dark stream by the gospel, with its assured 
hope of resurrection to immortal life. Some- 
times the doubts of the Greeks were uttered 
in bold scepticism, as in these lines of Calli- 
machus :— 

“A Rests Charidas beneath this tomb? 

B Here I, 
Son of Arimnas of Cyrene, lie. 
Charidas ! what’s below ? 
Eternal night. 
What your returns to earth ? . 
A falsehood quite. 

And Pluto? 


But afable: all as one 
Body and soul are ended and undone. 
Soft words you'd have of me, I speak the true, 
An ox in Hades fares as well as you.” 


But in matters within the province of 
human reason and virtue, noble are the senti- 
ments that are recorded in these memorials. 
Not only private affection but public spirit 
has here its expression. The patriotism of 
the Greeks was even in death a ruling pas- 
sion, and many were the epitaphs in the same 
strain as that memorable one over the Spar- 
tan heroes of Thermopyle :— 


“Stranger! tell Lacedemon here we lie, 
Proud, in obedience to her words, to die.” 


This is the well-knuwn couplet of Simonides, 





which gained the prize for which Aschylus 
was among the competitors. Dean Gainsford 
gives some lines by Simonides, the fragment 
of a hymn on the same national subject :— 
“Who stood at stern Thermopyle to die, 

Their lot was beautiful and fortune high, 

Their tomb an altar, where all Hellas pays 

For — tears, our memory their best praise : 

Such sepulchres as have the good are theirs, 

Safe from decay which Time the tyrant spares, 

Of Greece the ancestral glory in their grave 

Lies well embalm’d, This noblest witness gave 

Leonidas, of Sparta King, for whom 

Fame’s brightest wreaths of deathless virtue bloom.” 

Major Macgregor’s book, we need scarcely 

remark,embraces a widerange ofelegiac poet, 
and is not a collection of mere epitaphs. He 
has followed pretty closely the Seventh Book 
of the Greek Anthology of Jacobs (Leipsic 
edition, 4 vols., 8vo, 1813—1817), adding se- 
pulchral memorials and brief pieces on allied 
subjects from various sources. To those who 
have not the means of perusing the original, 
this volume of metrical translations will give 
a very fair idea of the spirit and specimens of 
the language of the sepulchral and elegiac 
poetry of the ancient Greeks. 





Nearer and Dearer; A Tale out of School. 
A Novelette. By Cuthbert Bede, B.A. 
Bentley. 

Ir is related of Balzac, that he once perambu- 

lated nearly the whole of Paris in search of a 

name for the hero of his book. Atlength the 

mysterious appellation, which had been dimly 
adumbrated in his imagination, appeared over 
ashop-door. “There,” said he, “is the name 
of a great man; I will hand him down to 
posterity.” It turned out, on closer inspec- 
tion, that the owner of the heroic name was 

a tailor. 

Like Balzac, when we saw the name of 
“Cuthbert Bede” in an advertisement, as the 
author of a book, we figured to ourself a very 
venerable personage, and we supposed that 
his hook must be of the gravest and deepest. 
The nomen of the great historian of the Anglo- 
Saxon church, preceded by the pre-nomen of 
the most austere of Anglo-Saxon saints, gave 
rare promise of gravity and wisdom ; for we 
are told, that even at the age of eight years, 
Cuthbert was warned by an angel that to 
“pleye atte balle” was too light an amuse- 
ment for one destined to be a master in 
Israel :— 

“Cuthbert, it falleth nought to the with yonge children 

For a — idelle games it ne falleth the to worche 
Whanne God hath yproveyed the an heved of Holy 
Chirche.” 

What was our astonishment, then, when 
we opened a book written by “ Cuthbert Bede, 
B.A.,” to find it thickly interspersed with en- 
gravings of billiard-players—* pleyeres atte 
balle”—in all those astounding attitudes into 
which adepts delight to throw themselves ; 
not to mention pictures of young ladies of the 
most charming tournures, hanging round the 
necks of young gentlemen with moustaches 
and all-round collars. Oh, Mr. Cuthbert Bede, 
B.A., think of your namesake and patron :— 


“Tho bygan Seint Cuthberd for to wepe sore, 
And by-leved all this idel game, nolde he pleye no 
more !” 


But we fear that Mr. Cuthbert Bede is in- 
corrigibly facetious. This is the second of- 
fence which he has committed against gravity 
and his name; for he may say, in the words 
of Euripides, “Ille ego qui quondam” nar- 
rated, in laughter-provoking prose, the ad- 
ventures of Mr. Verdant Green, that delight 
of schoolboys and undergraduates. 

After the shock—the jar—which was com- 
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municated to our nerves by the discord be- 
tween the matter of the book and the writer’s 
name had passed away, we must own that 
‘Nearer and Dearer’ afforded us that enjoy- 
ment which, next to a good sneeze, we most 
heartily prize; we mean a good laugh. 
There is nothing new in the characters, it is 
true ; the wit is not of the highest kind, con- 
sisting chiefly of that description which, as 
Barrow says, “playeth in words and phrases, 
taking advantage from the ambiguity of their 
sense, or the affinity of their sound ;” but 
there is such an uninterrupted flow of animal 
Spirits from the beginning to the end, that a 
man must be a perfect cynic not to be in 
some degree carried away by it. It is like 
one of those little vaudevilles in which 
Madame Vestris and Charles Mathews used 
to take their audiences by storm, but with a 
strong infusion of undergraduate reminis- 
cences which go straight to the heart of 
one who has, alas! long since bidden 
adieu to the carelessness of that insouciant 
and happy period of his life. But the senti- 
mental passages are by far the most laugh- 
able parts of the book. There is something 
extremely ludicrous in the naiveté with 
which the author requires us to believe 
that young baronets from Christchurch, 
whose chief amusements are hunting and 
billiards, and “honourable ” guardsmen 
from St. James’s, are possessed of every 
virtue, among which candour, unworldliness, 
and disinterested affection are conspicuous. 
Then how delightful and how amusing to 
find not only the hero and heroine, but her 
brother, and the fat page and the pert wait- 
ing maid, all made perfectly happy in about 
a hundred and fifty pages! It is a vast relief, 
after having been obliged to arrive at the 
self-same conclusion in the process of a three- 
volume novel. 

Of the facetious part the following is a 
good example. It is a dialogue between 
Fido, a page in the “Minerva Academy for 
Young Ladies,” and Dolly Dot, the maid :— 

“And now, sir,’ said Dolly, coming to the 
point ; ‘who is Arabellar ? 

** Well!’ said Fido, who was inclined to fence 
with the question, ‘I don’t see that I’m obliged 
to tell you, neither. However, I don’t mind, just 
for once. Perhaps it'll mitigate my sorrows ! 
Listen, Dorothea! My Harabellar is Miss Hara- 
bellar Sophiar Robinson, at present a hinmate of 
this academy.’ And Fido warmed his back at the 
fire, and looked around with a triumphant air 
at the crayon heads in the leather-work frames, 
as who should say, ‘Behold me! the Don Juan of 
livery.’ 

** *Little Miss Robinson !’ laughed Dolly, with 
a sneer; ‘well, Fido, I would have chose a 
Bigger ! Ha, ha! why she’s only twelve years 
old.’ 

“ “Of that fact, I'm aweer,’ replied Fido; 
*but then, won't she grow older, and improve with 
age—like wine ? 

** * And if she did,’ pursued Dolly, ‘she’s a born 
lady, and would never be ignited to you /’ 

“«* Ha!’ said Fido, with his fat chuckle; ‘but 
love levels all distinctions. And if her parents 
should cut up rough, and won't give their consent 
to such a heligible inwestment for their daughter, 
why then,’ continued Fido, who had once had (as 
his master, the chemist and druggist, soon disco- 
vered) rather too great a partiality for the acted 
drama, ‘then I shall bear her away to some far 
distant climb, and there we'll build a harbour by 
some green wood, on the banks of some philandering 
stream, arid pass our days on love and watercresses. 
Dost like the picture? He put this question, a la 
Claude Meinvtte, with a floating remembrance of 
a descriptive speech in The Lady of Lyons. 

** But Dolly was not to be led away by his dra- 








matic powers ; and speedily brought him back to 
the realities of common life. ‘Oh! you ridiculous 
—little—fat man! why, you know you've pro- 
mised to be welded to me, as soon as ever we'd 
got money enough to open a green-grocery ; and, 
while I was to mind the shop, you were to go out 
to parties, and wait.’ 

“«* Wait! it’s you are the party that'll have to 
wait,’ said the faithless Fido. ‘Though I have 
drawn pictures of fancy, in which I choose to put 
you for a figger, yet, you must remember, Miss 
Dot, that I havin’t gone so far as to commit myself 
to a reg’lar engagement. Whether I chuses to 
marry you, or no, all depends upon circumstances 
over which I havnt any control. I refers to the 
feeling of the ’art; and since Harabellar has looked 
upon me, I’ve a soul above green-grocery and 
white berlins.’ 

“ «Very well, Mr. Fido!’ said Dolly, with her 
most bewitching pout, ‘ you can do as you please. 
You can take up with your chit of a Harabellar, 
and leave me to my baker.’ 

‘** Baker! bother the baker!’ cried the fat 
youth, indignantly polishing at his lady's shoe. 

** «Yes, sir, the baker,’ said Dolly, pursuing 
her advantage ; ‘ what have been pertickler atten- 
tive to me, sir! pertickler attentive!’ and Dolly 
flourished her duster in Fido’s face, in a very flip- 
pant manner. 

“**Pertickler attentive has he? echoed Fido, 
furiously polishing the shoe; ‘pertickler at- 
tentive ; ha, ha !—my suspicions is realized. There 
was a crumminess about that baker, as led me to 
suspect that he was a trifling with my affections: 
but I'll give him a twist. Pertickler attentive ! 
why, you've been with him now!’ and Fido looked 
full into Dolly’s face. y 

‘**Tn course I have!’ replied that maiden. ‘He’s 
just been giving in the half-quarterns.’ 

“**T see it all!’ said Fido: ‘he’s been giving in 
something else besides the half-quarterns. Why, 
there’s a patch of flour by your mouth! what right 
has he to go leaving his mark on my property, eh? ” 

Now for the moral and sentimental :— 

‘All this Miss Fanny agreed to, but on one con- 
dition—that six months should elapse before the 
marriage. In vain did Sir Charles implore her to 
forego this resolve, for she was firm and not to be 
moved by entreaty or endearment. She would not 
have him to marry in haste, lest he should repent 
at leisure ; and the trial-time of six months would 
sufficiently test the soundness of his affection, and 
give him full time to look into his heart and see 
whether his love proceeded from a deep, true feel- 
ing, or only from powerful fancy. 

**So, Sir Charles was obliged to agree to this, 
and, taking a tender adieu of Fanny, he left 
Minerva House—with what different feelings to 
those with which he had entered it! His silly 
wager had been the turning point of his career ; 
and the two last hours had taught him the salutary 
lesson, that there was still a something in life worth 
living for; and that, in place of that course of 
doing nothing, which he had been so wearisomely 
pursuing, there lay before him that far better 
course of duty and purpose, where he could run his 
race, and fight his fight, and strive for his crown 
of reward, with a dear one beside him to strengthen 
him in all his good resolves, to nerve him with the 
might of love, to support him in times of weak- 
ness, io cheer him with tenderest sympathy, and 
even to lay down her very life for him, if the for- 
feit of her existence could purchase his.” 

On the whole, Mr. Cuthbert Bede, B.A., is 
a very pleasant companion for the half-hour 
before dinner, and will no doubt receive as 
hearty a welcome from the younger branches | 
in many a country house, as his great name- } 
sake met with from the ennuiés monks of | 
Jervaulx when he came among them :— 

“He wente to the abbeye of Gervas, a grey monke he ther 


bycom, 
“ Gret joye made alle the covent, tho he that abbyt nom.” 


We shall rejoice to weleome Mr. Cuthbert 
Bede when he next “nimeth” the “abbyt” 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Lectures on Roman Husbandry, delivered before the Unive. 
sity of Oxford, fe. By Charles Daubeny, M.D., PRS 
Professor of Botany and Rural Economy in the University’ 
of Oxford, J. H. and J. Parker. 

Rome: its Ruler and its Institutions. By John Francis fy. 
guire, M.P. Longman and Co. 

Virginia Illustrated, containing a Visit to the Virgini 
Canaan, and the Adventures of Port Crayon and his 
Cousins, Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 

Nearer and Dearer. A Tale out of School. By Cuthbert 
Bede, B.A. Bentley. 


Quits. A Novel. By the Baroness Tautpheus. Thre 
Vols. Bentley. 


Emmeline Latimer, A Novel. By Sarah Symonds. Thre 
Vols. Newby. 
St. Eustace; or The Hundred-and-One. A Novel. By Vane 
Ireton St. John. Three Vols. Newby. ‘ 
Leonilda, A Roman Romarce of the Sixteenth Century, By 
Felix Meldred. J. Mitchell, ' 
The Eclogues of Virgil. Translated into English Verse line 
for line. By the Rev. George Mackie, D.D. Dublin: &, 
J, Milliken. 
Select Fables of La Fontaine, with English Notes, By Fer 
dinand E. A. Gase, M.A. Whittaker and Co, 
On the Medical Estimate of Life for Life Assurance, By 
Stephen H. Ward, M.D. Churchill, 
Deafness ; its Causes and Cure. By Richard Heath, Esq, 
Surgeon. Wyand and Son. 
In the celebrated History of the Council of Tren, 
by Father Paolo Sarpi, many passages are written 
in such a strain that it is impossible to discover 
whether the author is not turning into ridicule the 
events which he professes to be gravely narrating, 
In fact, the good father has been often roundly ac- 
cused of being a heretic in disguise. If one wer 
not acquainted with the personal history of Mr. 
John Francis Maguire, the honourable member for 
Dungarvan, his book on the ruler and the institu. 
tions of Rome might in like manner puzzle some 
readers. We have no doubt about Paolo Sarpi 
being a good Catholic, but he was a man who had 
not subjected all his reason and common sense to 
the authority of fellow mortals, and, in his own 
quiet and effective way, he makes the reader of his 
history see the crimes and follies, as well as the 
good acts and consultations, of the Tridentine 
Council. Mr. Maguire, while perfectly innocent of 
the delicate irony of the Italian historian, has ir 
troduced so many passages broadly comic into his 
book, that he almost seems to be turning his whole 
subject into ridicule. It may be as well, therefore, 
to testify that Mr. Maguire is a devout and pious 
son of the Church, and that the most amusing por 
tions of his book are intended to be received with 
the utmost gravity. His object is to show that 
much ignorance and misapprehension prevail m 
England as to the social and political as well as 
spiritual condition of the Roman States. With 
the view of enlightening the British public on these 
points, he describes what he witnessed during 4 
brief visit to Rome. A spirit newly translated 
from purgatory to heaven could not speak with 
more unbounded and unqualified rapture of all 
around, than Mr. Maguire does of the Roman 
ruler and institutions. He expatiates on “ the 
rapt piety, 
poe tig of holiness, which irradiates the face of 
the sovereign pontiff as with beams of celestial 
light.” He tells stories of his stopping little chit 
dren in the streets, and giving them scudi and his 
blessing, and narrates many circumstances to the 
credit of the worthy father, whose obese and good- 
natured countenance forms the frontispiece of the 
volume. The prisons, too, about which such atro- 
cious calumnies are promulgated, are comfortable 
and well-ordered institutions. In the political 
prison, ‘instead of gloom, and horror, and noisomé 
dungeons,” says Mr. Maguire, ‘‘I beheld a large, 
well-lighted, well-ventilated, and, could such 4 
word be properly applied to any place of confine 
ment, cheerful-looking hall. ‘The bright sum 
streamed in through several windows, placed rather 
high from the ground on one side of this vast hall; 
and on the other side, and facing the light, the cells 
were constructed, row above row, their doors 
windows opening into this large enclosure. 
this ought to be very comfortable, if the prisoners 
had committed any offence to justify their “‘confine- 
ment.” The beggars of Rome are famous for their 
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our Irish reporter thinks highly commendable. 

«The Italian Catholic does not feel any hesitation in 

making known his wants to his neighbour, to his 

fellow man, or in asking for his assistance.” That 

js certainly true. The facilities for getting rid of 
stray children are also praised, and there is no 

temptation in Rome as in England to infanticide. 

Whether, on the other hand, there is less induce- 

ment to vice is not taken into account. Every- 

thing in Rome, in short, is viewed as the perfection 

of earthly wisdom and happiness: and, probably, 

Mr. Maguire would bring as bright a report from 

Naples, whose monarch is spoken of as ‘‘ the most 

delicate of hosts,” when Pius the Ninth found re- 

fuge in his dominions. Of the various schools, 

colleges, and institutions of Rome, some interest- 

ing notices are given, but the book would be of 
more value if its tone were not throughout of such 

indiscriminate eulogy. The worst feature in it is 

the constant disparagement and abuse of Protes- 

tant England. All the social evils that are found 

amongst us are set forth in detail, with appen- 

dices, giving statistical proofs of the inferiority of 
England to the Roman States. The state of edu- 

cation in the large towns, the treatment of lunatics 

in Scotland, torture in India, cases of starvation 

and of infanticide, and other social crimes and 
evils, are exultingly proclaimed, while the ‘admira- 

ble administration of the Roman States-is presented 
in favourable contrast. No gleam of patriotism or 
of loyalty appears in the book, but all the author's 
aim is to disparage his own country, and to hold 
up that of the Pope to admiration and wonder. 
And this is the book of a member of the British 
legislature, and a nominal subject of Queen Vic- 
toria! Such was not the spirit of Catholics of the 
old school, whose loyal patriotism was not over- 

borne, as that of Mr. Maguire is, by ultramontane 
treachery and subservience. 

The Fables of Fontaine have always been a 
favourite class-book in French education, and 
justly so, as the matter is in itself interesting, and 
the style abounds in colloquial idioms and familiar 
expressions, not occurring in more formal works. 
At the same time La Fontaine is on this account 
often a difficult author for young pupils, and re- 
quires the aid of frequent annotations and ex- 
planations. M. Ferdinand Gasc, the French 
Master at Brighton College, has prepared a volume 
of select fables of La Fontaine, with English notes, 
especially adapted for the use of schools and the 
young. Great care seems to have been taken, not 
only in the preparation of the notes, but in attend- 
ing to the accuracy of the text, which is often very 
incorrect in the editions commonly used in schools. 
The selection comprises a hundred and twenty of 
the best of La Fontaine’s numerous fables. It is 
a volume which we can highly recommend as a 
French class-book. 

Mr. Ward's treatise on the Medical Estimate of 
Life for Life Assurance, while forming a most 
valuable guide for professional men in their duties 
connected with these associations, contains many 
useful hints to the general reader on matters af- 
fecting health and longevity. Of the various de- 
grees of security and insecurity of life incident to 
particular professions, callings, and trades, and 
the special diseases to which each class of persons 
8 most liable, the work treats in a popular yet 
seientific manner. The results of the best statisti- 
cal inquiries are presented in a comprehensive suin- 
mary, und practical conclusions drawn, by which 
medical referees may be guided in delivering an 
Opinion on any life. ‘lhe remarks on temperament 
and personal peculiarities, as also on habits and 
usages, apart from the ordinary employment or oc- 
cupation of individuals, are sensible and judicious. 

Aural surgery has generally been left in the 
hands of empirics, few regularly educated surgeons 
devoting to tie subject the time and attention ne- 
cessary to obtain sufficient experience in this class 
of maladies. In the hospitals it has been very rare 
to find any special course of lectures or scientific 
instruction on the ear and its diseases. Some im- 
et has of late taken place in this branch of 

ical and surgical practice ; and in London and 








the division of labour which can secure due atten- 
tion to this particular branch of the healing art. 
Mr. Yearsley and other practitioners have done 
much to establish better modes of treatment, 
founded on anatomical and physiological science, 
as well as empiric experience, and there are now 
several aurists in whom public confidence can be 
placed. Mr. Heath, author of a Practical Treatise 
on Deafness, its Causes and Cure, was. long asso- 
ciated with Mr, Wright, one of the ablest and most 
experienced practitioners, among whose patients 
was the late Duke of Wellington. Some remark- 
able cases are given in Mr. Heath’s book. 


Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 

Address to the Members of the Tyneside Naturalists’ Field 
Club. By John Hogg, Esq., M.A., F.RS., President. 
Printed for the Author. 

The Mutiny in the Bengal Army. John Chapman. 

Letters on the Isthmus of Darien Ship Canal, with Commander 
Prevost’s Report, Yc. KE. Wilson. 

The First Steps in Irish Liberty. 
Dublin: J. O'Daly. 

The Present Crisis in India. Reflections by the Author of 
* Our North-West Frontier” John Chapman. 

From the annual address from the President to 
the Members of the Tyneside Naturalists’ Field 
Club, we are glad to learn that this scientific 
Society continues with spirit its agreeable opera- 
tions, and sets an example worthy of being imi- 
tated in other districts. Mr. Hogg, in his address, 
gives a summary of the proceedings during the 
year, recalling the pleasant recollections of the ex- 
cursions and social gatherings, as well as the more 
formal meetings of the club, which are held in the 
rooms of the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Newcastle. The excursions are made to all points 
of interest in the district of the Tyneside. One of 
them, on the 26th of August last year, was to Lin- 
disfarne, or Holy Island, a place full of interest to 
the historian and antiquary as well as the naturalist. 
The members seem to include men of all pursuits 
and tastes, and the Tyne district presents a wide 
range for the field study of geology, zoology, 
botany, and every branch of natural history. In 
one part of Mr. Hogg’s address he adduces some 
curious statistics, illustrative of the extension of 
railways, not at first appearing to bear much on 
the subject in hand. The increase of agricultural 
cultivation is not friendly to the botanist, but he 
has compensation in the railways which are spread- 
ing over the country. Up to last June there were 
8506 miles opened, and allowing twelve acres to a 
railway mile on the average, the enormous space is 
taken up of 102,072 acres. A large part of this is 
waste ground atthe sides and embankments of the 
lines, which will allow of the natural sowing, 
growth, and increase of many rare species. The 
farmer might think this rather a selfish kind of 
calculation, but the naturalist’s ingenuity in think- 
ing of it is amusing. Newcastle has long held a 
high place as a school of natural history, and re- 
cently it has also become a place of medical educa- 
tion. These two departments of study ought to be 
mutually benefited by the alliance of the New- 
castle Medical and Scientific Institutions. All me- 
dical men, and especially those likely to be in the 
public service, ought to be acquainted, to a certain 
extent, with natural history, and we hope to find 
that the Tyneside Club will diffuse a taste for their 
pursuits among the students of the Newcastle School 
of Medicine. 

While each mail brings tidings of the progress 
of the mutiny of the Bengal army, old Indians at 
home are contributing their pamphlets and letters 
on the causes of an outbreak so unexpected and 
formidable. Amidst the surprise and horror 
caused by the atrocious cruelties attending some of 
the insurrections, it is not likely that much heed 
will be paid to those who offer remarks in explana- 
tion of the conduct of the sepoys. This is done, 
however, by the writer of a pamphlet on the 
mutiny, who, after twenty-five years’ retirement 
from Bengal, retains a warm remembrance of the 
good qualities of the native troops. He tells of 


By Charles Beggs. 





imagined grievance. The religious fanaticism of 
the present revolt will account for the atrocities, 
parallels to which we can only find in the ‘‘ most 
Christian” court of the holy Inquisition. The 
writer thinks it impossible to dispense with a 
native army, and urges, as the chief precautionary 
steps in its reorganization, the admixture of races, 
the enlisting of all troops for general service, the 
restoration of greater authority to commanding 
officers, with other changes, the necessity for 
which has been made obvious by the present 
calamities. The pamphlet contains statements not 
always concurring with common opinion at this 
time, and on that account it is the more worthy of 
attention. 

Recent letters from New York state that the 
U.S. ship of war, Arctic, is commissioned to make 
a survey of the Atrato and Darien ship canal 
routes. Some time ago the Emperor of France 
offered his co-operation with England and the 
United States in making a thorough survey of the 
whole isthmus. If the British Government has 
not been prompt enough in acceding to this pro- 
posal, to others will belong the chief honour and 
advantages of the scheme being carried. The 
United States Congress last year voted 25,000 
dollars for the survey, which it seems is now to be 
executed. A collection of documents illustrative of 
previous surveys has just been published, including 
Commander Prevost’s (H.M.S. Virago) report, 
1853-1854, reprinted from the ‘Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society for 1855,’ Letters of Com- 
mander Parsons, of H.M. Surveying Ship Scorpion, 
and of Dr. Cullen, and a report of the exploration 
of the Darien, by Dr. H. C. Caldwell, Surgeon of 
the U.S. Ship Independence. A map and section 
of the route accompanies the treatise. 

The first step to liberty in Ireland, according to 
Charles Beggs, is ‘‘ really to know what we 
want ;” the second step is ‘‘ to ascertain and to 
know our friends from our foes ;’ and the third is 
‘to organize our friends in one lawful and fra- 
ternal combination.” It would be difficult to 
state, after perusing the tract, what Mr. Beggs 
really wants, but in one word he is anxious for ‘‘a 
row.’ He wants the Sassenachs and their ‘* low 
minions” driven out of the emerald island, rent 
abolished, and a general division of land and pro- 
perty amongst the true Irish. In opposition to 
these and other laudable projects, he counts as his 
foes ‘‘ the traitor press,” the Government, aristo- 
crats, Catholic as well as Protestant, and the peace- 
able and industrious population who work for the 
dir-r-ty money of the tyrants who hold the soil. His 
friends of freedom include all who are ready for 
a.scramble, all who dislike paying rent, and {rish 
democrats generally. These he calls to combine 
‘in small and compact local societies, a renewal, in 
fact, of the ribbon conspiracies, with their secret 
unions and inevitable murders and crimes. Mr. 
Beggs exultsinthe present troubles of Great Britain, 
whose doom he thinks is fixed, as the country is 
hastening to decay, except an invasion by Louis 
Napoleon bring about a more speedy catastrophe. 
Then will be the time for Ireland to take revenge 
for her wrongs and oppression at the hands of the 
‘<base, brutal, and bloody” Saxon. One single 
sentence will show the style of this small Cati- 
line—‘‘ The demon dastard heart of trembling 
tyranny will ultimately break beneath the eternal 
and terrible frowns of an organized democracy, and 
at the instance of its supreme will, like an angel, 
by some mystic incantation arising from the deso- 
late and dreary moor, the mountain nymph, 
‘sweet Liberty,’ suddenly springs from the hibernal 
(Hibernian ?) solitudes of slavery, and in the genial 
lights which flash from her refulgent wand we 
behold the standard of freedom unfurled, a tram- 
pled nation uprisen, and a captive nation freed.” 
There are sixty pages of bombast like this, in a 
pamphlet which deserves the consideration of Dr. 
Conolly rather than of the critics. 

The author of a pamphlet on ‘Our North-West 
Frontier,’ which attracted some notice when it was 


their bravery, their sobriety, their loyalty, and published, has offered his opinions on the Present 


their soldierly qualities, while all former mutinies 





other densely populated districts there is room for 


and outbreaks have been caused by some real or 


Crisis in India. With all the writer's views few 
will agree ; as he begins, for instance, with a dis- 
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uisition on the impolicy and folly of the late 

ersian war. The most acceptable portion of the 
pamphlet is that which consists of extracts from 
the writings of men of high Indian name and ex- 
perience, relating to the condition of the Indian 
army, especially of General Jacob, of whose work 
on the Bengal army, published in 1851, a new 
edition has lately appeared. In fact, the bulk of 
the pamphlet is a reprint of General Jacob’s im- 
portant statements and valuable suggestions. 
General Jacob is an officer from whom much may 
yet: be expected in the annals of India. 





List of New Books. 


Birch’s (J.) Positive Theology, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Bridges’ (F.) Phrenology, foolscap 8vo, boards, 3s. 6d. 
Krown's Analytical Exposition of Epistle to Hebrews, 8vo, cl., 14s. 
Carlyle's (T.) Works; Essays, vol. 2, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Coilis’s (J. R.) Short Frernch Grammar, !2mo, cloth, 3s. €d. 
De Quincey’s Works, vol. 6, post Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

umas’ Vicomte de Bragelonne, vol |, 12mo, boards, 2s. 6d. 
Haggar4’s (E.) Myra; or, the Rose of the East, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Harry Coverdaie's Courtship, cheap edit., post Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Hilt’s Non-Restraint System in Treatment of Lunacy, 8vo, cl., 10s. 
Homer's Odyssey, translated by Chapman, Notes by Houper, 12s. 
Horace, Carmina, with Notes by Currie, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 
——— — — Notes to only, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 
Jay's (W.) Mernings with Jesus, new edit., 12mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Kavanagh's (J.) Madeline, new edit., 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Krummacier’s (Rev. F, W.) Suffering Saviour, cr. 8vo, cl., 4s. 6d. 
Mackay’s (C.) Voice from the Mountains, 2nd edit., 12me, bds , Is. 
Maclean's Juvenalis et Persii Satire, with Commentary, 8vo, l4s. 
Paley’s Euripides, with Commentary, vol. 1, 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
Pardoe's (Miss) Romance o/ the Harem, 12mo., boards, 2s. 
Pulsford's (Rev. J.) Quiet Hours, ird ecit., 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
Quits, 3 vols., post §vo, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 
S+ratton's (Rev. G.) Architectural Economics, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Smith’s 'H.) Walter Colyton, post Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Syirit, The, of Truth, by Delta, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Titcomd's (J. H.) Bible Studies, post 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
Trench's (R. C.) Proverbs, 4th edit., 12mo, cioth, 3s. 
Uriel, and other Poems, !2mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Walpole’s (H.) Let'ers, vol. 4, new edit., Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
‘Webb's (T. E.) Intellectualism of Locke, évo, cloih, 6s. 
‘Webster's ‘J.) Dramatic Works. vols. 1 and 2, feap. 8vo, cloth, 1¢s. 
Winslow (0.) on the Holy Spirit. 7th edit., 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
——— (Mrs.) Memoirs, new edit. post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 





ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIBNCE:. .- 


Montreal, Canada, August 14, 1857. 

You will be able to understand the spirit in which 
the inhabitants of this city regard the scientific 
convention now assembled, when I inform you that 
the local papers are unanimous in declaring the 
meeting ‘‘the most important and interesting 
event that bas ever occurred in Canada.” The 
city has raised a subscription of more than 12001., 
and all, or nearly all, the naturalis‘s are quartered 
with private families. The meetings are held in 
the Court House, a magnificent structure just com- 
pleted, which, like most of the public buildings 
here, would do credit to any European city of the 
first order. The meetings commenced the day be- 
fore yesterday, at 10 a.m. 

The Local and Standing Committees assembled 
at half-past nine, and shortly after his Excellency, 
Sir W. Eyre, K.C.B., Administrator of the Go- 
vernment and Commander of the Forces, attended 
by his staff, arrived, and proceeded to the rooms of 
the Local Committee. There the members of that 
committee and the officers of the’ Association had 
the honour of being presented to his Excellency. 
His Excellency was attended by Mr. Pennefather, 
Governor's Secretary ; Lieut.-Col. Thackwell, Mi- 
litary Secretary ; Lieut.-Col. the Hon. R. Rollo, 
Assist. Adj.-Gen.; Lieut.-Col. Holsworth, Dep. 
Qrtmr.-Gen.; Lieut.-Col. Irvine, Prov. A.D.C. ; 
and Major Robertson, A.D.C. He wore his un- 
dress uniform, with the star of Knight Commander 
of the Bath, and his collar and decoration as Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honour. Proceeding to 
the Circuit Court Room, where the general meet- 
ing was held, he took his seat upon the bench, 
having the Anglican Lord Bishop of Montreal on 
his left, the retiring President of the Association 
(Professor Hall, of Albany) and the President of 
the Local Committee (Sir W. E. Logan) on his 
right. The room was crowded with a large and 
fashionable audience, a large number of ladies 
gracing the occasion with their presence. 

Among the notables present were the Hon. 
R. Spence, P.M. General ; Hon. Attorney-Gene- 
ral Cartier, Hon. Mr. Justice Day, Hon. Mr. 








Justice Mondelet, Mr. Justice McCord, and Mr. 
Justice Bruneau ; Hon. Peter McGill, Hon. Col. 
Moffatt, Hon. W. B. Robinson, M.P.P. ; Mr. 
Holton, M.P.P.; Mr. Loranger, M.P.P.; Mr. 
Papin, M.P.P.; Mr. Morin, M.P.P.; Lieut.- 
Col. Munro, 39th regiment; Lieut.-Col. Orde, 
R.E. ; Hon. P. J. O. Chauveau, Superintendent 
of Education for Lower Canada; Rev. Dr. Ryersou, 
Superintendent of Education for Upper Canada ; 
and among the members and guests of the Associa- 
tion, Professors Lovering, Dewey, Hare, Bache, 
Henry and Olmsted, from the U.S.; Prof. Daw- 
son and Prof. Howe, McGill College; Prof. 
Hincks, Toronto ; Dr. Berthold Seemann, Repre- 
sentative of the Linnean Society of London ; 
Prof. Ramsay, of the British Geological Survey; 
Professor Kelland, Edinburgh ; Mr. Woodall, Ox- 
ford University, and Professors Thompson and 
Miles, Bishops’ Coliege, Lennoxville. 

Professor Hatu of Albany introduced to the 
Convention the Vice-President for the year, Pro- 
fessor Caswell, who stated that the proceedings 
would be commenced by a prayer by the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Montreal. 

Professor CASWELL then addressed the Conven- 
tionu.—He said: Gentlemen of this Association, I 
have to congratulate you on the attendance of so 
large a number of members at the opening of this 
your eleventh annual meeting. It augurs well 
for the interests of science that so many have come 
to this gathering to place their choicest contribu- 
tions on her altar, and to welcome to her fellow- 
ship the humblest labourer in her cause. I think, 
also, that it is a matter of congratulation that we 
are met without the limits of the United States. 
However it may have been in former times, it is 
not now the case that mountains or seas inter- 
posed make enemies of nations. In the onward 
march of science, it is one of the felicities of our 
time that little account is taken of the boundaries 
that separate states and kingdoms. The discoverer 
of a new law or principle in nature, of a new 
process in the arts, or a new instrument of resedtch 
of beneficial tendency, is speedily heralded over 
land and ocean, is welcomed as the benefactor of 
his race, and is immediately put into communica- 
tion with the whole civilized world. We have be- 
fore us a practical illustration of the amenities of 
science. We of the United States are here con- 
vened on British soil, little thinking that we have 
passed the boundary of the protection of American 
law, or that amidst the generous hospitality of 
this enterprising commercial capital of a noble 
Province of Great Britain we are aliens to the 
British constitution. We have left the American 
eagle, but we assrre the gentlemen of Canada 
that we feel in no danger of being harmed by the 
British lion. I have said that we are aliens to the 
British constitution ; but that must of course be 
taken in the narrowest and most technical sense, 
for Iam proud to say, on deliberate conviction, 
that nothing is alien to the British constitution 
that looks to the perfection of knowledge, to the 
furtherance of the arts, or the amelioration of the 
condition of humanity. I further say, and (turn- 
ing to Gen. Eyre) I here speak by permission, 
that the proudest achievements of British arms, 
and they have been proud enough for the highest 
desires of ambition or of glory, have been less 
glorious than that patronage of science, that suc- 
cess in the arts, and those attempts to improve the 
condition of our race, which have placed Old Eng- 
land in the van of nations. At no period of time 
has that patronage been more wisely directed or 
those noble efforts more earnestly persevered in 
than under the reign of the present illustrious 
Queen, whose virtues are alike the ornament of 
her sex and crown. There is something of 
special fitness in our assembling here at this time 
—at a moment when England and America are 
shaking hands with each other across the broad 
bosom of the Atlantic, when that electric chain 
which is to bind them in perpetual friendship is 
being placed securely in the depths of the ocean, 
far out of reach of any temporary storms which 
might impair its repose or lessen its efficiency. 
But our congratulations are not unmixed with sad- 
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ness. It is a melancholy event which has called 
me to preside at this time. You last year elected 
to your Presidency a gentleman distinguished for 
amenity of manners, philosophical research, and 
laborious diligence in the cause of science, 
That gentleman is no longer among the living, 
Jacob Whitney Bailey died on the 26th February, 
in the 46th year of his age. I hope that before 
the close of this meeting a fitting tribute will be 
paid to his memory and services in scientific re. 
search. I will only say now that he was born in 
Massachusetts in 1810; but spent the greatest 
part of his youth in Providence, which is the 
place I represent here. He early gave indications 
of that love of study and research which after. 
wards distinguished him. At a period when most 
boys are engrossed with the sports and occupa. 
tions of their age, he was sedulously employed in 
making collections in natural history, and in the 
examination of their properties and scientific classi- 
fications. He afterwards graduated at West Point, 
and though not of a strong constitution, passed 
with credit through the arduous duties of that 
institution, and ended his studies as fifth in a class 
of forty-five. He left in 1832. In 1834 he way 
recalled to give instructions in chemistry, geology, 
and mineralogy, and in 18388 he had his full ap- 
pointment to that department. The official order 
announcing his death stated that for more than 
eighteen years he had held that chair with ability 
and success; and it further stated, and stated 
truly, that distinguished for his attainments in 
science, his loss would be felt not only there, but 
hy the friends of science throughout the world. 
All the friends of science acquainted with his 
labours will concur in this tribute to his memory. 
In his private life Prof. Bailey was exceedingly 
retiring, listening to the opinion of others, but re- 
luctant to attract attention to his own. In the 
midst of domestic endearments, he was called to 
suffer a bitter sorrow and bereavement. In 1852, 
almost within sight of his own dwelling, his wife 
and. daughter perished from the burning of a 
steamboat. He never fully recovered: from the 
shock of that heart-rending event. In sorrow 80 
profound, he found relief of spirit in the precious 
blessings of the gospel. The crowning excellency 
of his character was, that to the severe inductions 
of philosophy he added the humble faith of 
Christian. Such was the man whom friendship 
and science deplore. In presiding over you, I 
must ask your indulgence and co-operation. We 
are met to advance the cause of science, and to 
encourage each other, and to promote the great 
interests of humanity ; for science must always be 
held tributary to that higher interest—the interest 
of the human race. 

Sir Wau. Locan said :—The first duty devoly- 
ing upon me is, on behalf of the Local Com- 
mittee and the citizens, to bid the Association 
a hearty welcome in Montreal. The welcome 
which I could give could only be a welcome to 
Montreal ; but His Excellency, the head of the 
government, recognising the importance of this 
meeting, and the interest attached to it, has 
kindly undertaken to give you a welcome, which 
will not be merely on the part of the citizens of 
Montreal, but on the part of the whole of Canada; 
and not merely of the whole of Canada, but on 
that of all the British North American posses- 
sions. I shall therefore leave it to His Excellency 
to give you that welcome. 

His Excellency the Administrator of the Govern- 
ment rose amidst applause, and said :—Ladies 
and Gentlemen,—It is not my desire or intention 
to detain you more than a few moments, as I have 
no doubt you will be anxious to commence the 
business of the meeting. But I wish to express, 
on behalf of Canada and myself, a warm and cor 
dial welcome to all those who have honoured us 
with their presence upon this occasion. It 8 
a gratification to see so many of the citizens of the 
United States amongst us. Time has been when 
so large an influx from the other side of the frontier 
might have awakened other feelings, not, possibly, 
unmixed with some degree of apprehension. “= 
thank God, those feelings have passed away, #2 
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we can now unite in one common purpose, whether 
for the advancement of commerce or the promotion 
of science, feeling no other rivalry than that of 
a generous emulation. We have many of us 
enjoyed the hospitality of our neighbours on the 
other side. It is not for us to praise ourselves, 
but I trust that that virtue is not deficient on this 
side of the national frontier. Thanks to the bene- 
factors of mankind, and the cultivators and pro- 
moters of science, we have ample means of convey- 
ing our thoughts and persons without much diffi- 
culty ; and when that stupendous structure is com- 
pleted which is striding across the river, and bids 
fair soon to afford the means of connexion with 
both sides, I trust our communication will then be 
complete. I cannot conclude without expressing 
my regret at the absence of Professor Bailey, who 
had established for himself a European reputation, 
and whose presidency upon this occasion so many 
looked forward to with great pleasure. While we 
bow to that dispensation which has deprived usof his 
services upon this interesting occasion, I think we 
have in Professor Caswell a very worthy successor. 

The PResIDENT said he had much pleasure in 
introducing to the Association Professor Ramsay, 
who was here as the delegate from the Geological 
Society of Great Britain. 

Professor Ramsay said it gave him great plea- 
sure to find himself on this side of the Atlantic 
among his scientific friends. He had no idea of 
coming, having made arrangements to go to the 
top of Mont Blanc, where he expected to derive 
the greatest possible pleasure; but being ap- 
pointed to represent the Society at this Associa- 
tion, he gave up that excursion, as he anticipated 
ten times more pleasure and ten times more 
instruction by coming to this meeting of the 
American Association. 

The PRESIDENT said he had the pleasure of in- 
troducing Dr. Berthold Seemann as the delegate of 
the Linnean Society of London. 

Dr. SEMANN expressed the great pleasure he 

had in being present, as well as in bearing testi- 
mony to the high esteem which the Society he 
represented had always entertained for the Ameri- 
can Association. The Linnean Society had 
always taken a deep interest in that Association, 
and he had no doubt that this meeting would 
add another chapter to the proud history of 
American science. He begged to offer them 
the most sincere congratulations of the Linnean 
Society of London. 
I Dr. Sterner, of Baltimore, said at the last meet- 
ing he had the honour of inviting the Association to 
hold its present meeting in Baltimore, but owing 
tothe great inducements held out by their friends 
on this side of the line, the Association accepted 
the invitation to this city. The same Institute 
which he then had the honour of representing had 
Tenewed that invitation. There was another 
gentleman beside him who would present an in- 
Vitation from another Society in Baltimore (the 
Maryland Historical Society). These Societies 
extend their invitation to the Association to hold 
their meeting at Baltimore next year. He need 
only say that the courtesies of Baltimore. would 
be extended to the Association, should they accede 
to the invitation. 

Professor BACHE, representative of the Maryland 
Tastitute, said that that Institute waived its claims 

t year in favour of Montreal. They now re- 
newed their invitation to the Association to meet 
at Baltimore next year. He would therefore pro- 
pose that both invitations be referred to the Stand- 
ing Committee. 

Prof. Dawson, President of the Natural History 
Society of Montreal, said—In behalf of the 
Natural History Society of Montreal, he would 
say that they most heartily rejoiced to see so large 
@ Tepresentation of American science as that now 
present; and they hoped that this meeting would 

% successful one—one which will give a strong 
and healthy stimulus to the pursuit of natural his- 
td in this city and in Canada. If so, the 

atural History Society will regard this as the 
greatest service which the Association has done 
‘othe cause of American science. 





After some routine business had been transacted, 
the meeting adjourned. 

In the afternoon meeting the Vice-President 
announced that the Committee had divided the 
Association into two Sections, A and B. 

The first of these Sections would take cognizance 
of Mathematics, Astronomy, &c.; and the second 
of Chemistry, Geology, Natural History, &c. 

The Committee had also determined that Section 
B should be at liberty to form a sub-section for 
ethnology, statistics, and political economy, so 
soon as ten papers should be registered upon those 
subjects. 

The two sections were then organized. Of Sec- 
tion B Professor Dana was named President ; and 
of Section A Professor Bache was elected Presi- 
dent, and Professor Rogers Secretary pro tem. 

The entertainments promised are a Conver- 
sazione of the Natural History Society of Mon- 
treal, and Prof. Hall’s retiring Address ; an excur- 
sion to St. Helen’s Island; a Conversazione at 
M‘Gill College ; and a farewell entertainment by 
the Mayor and Corporation. Excursions to the 


Falls of Niagara and other places, after the con- 
clusion of the meetings, are also spoken of. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE. 
THE meetings of the British Association vary so 
considerably in numbers, according to the populous- 
ness and facility of access of the city in which they 
are held, and the choice of locality is in conse- 
quence of such material importance to its finances, 
that many will be surprised to learn that a period 
of no less than two-and-twenty years has elapsed 
since the philosophers of Great Britain assembled 
together in the metropolis of Ireland. Dublin has 
taken so distinguished a part in the advancement 
of science, and is so well provided with the ac- 
commodation, amid her own Professors, for hold- 
ing such meetings, that the Association ought not 
to be absent from her halls and colleges for a 
longer period at any time than ten years, and we 
rejoice that the present gathering has commenced 
with auspices of material success. The registered 
members who assembled in the Rotunda on Wed- 
nesday evening, to hear the President’s Address, 
were nearly double the number that met on the 
same occasion last year at Cheltenham, and 
though not so numerous as at the meeting of the 
year before in Glasgow, the number has far exceeded 
that of the Liverpool meeting. They were— 
Liverpool ... eee i --- 1278 
Glasgow ... Pa aie --» 1749 
Cheltenham Be ove «. 805 
Dublin... ve ad .. 1573 
A comparison of the numbers announced on the 
first evening of the meetings at Liverpool, Glas- 
gow, and Dublin, shows that the difference rests 
mainly with Associates. 
Members. Liverpool. Glasgow. Dublin. 
Old Life 218 ... 144 .. 175 
Newihie. .. 22 .6 38> «a 
Old Annual ... 80 ... 118... 125 
New Annual... 79 ... 88 ... 90 
Associates ... 521 ... 914... 705 
Ladies... .. 862 ... 454 ... 454 
Foreigners... 6 3 ... 


1278 1749 1573 

The business of the Association commenced, as 
usual, with a meeting, on Wednesday, at 3 o'clock, 
of the General Committee, Dr. Daubeny, the re- 
tiring President, in the chair. The proceedings 
consisted of the reading of the Report of the 
Council, the Report of the Kew Committee, the 
Report of the Parliamentary Committee, and the 
General Treasurer's Account, and concluded with 
the election of Sectional Officers. 

Report of the Council. 

1. With reference to the subjects referred to the 
Council by the General Committee, at Cheltenham, 
the Council have to report as follows :— 

I. The General Committee directed that copies 
of the two last Reports of the Parliamentary Com- 


| mittee should be transmitted to each member of 


the General Committee, with a request that 
opinions might be expressed on the important 
subject—‘‘ Whether any measures could be adopted 
by the Government or Parliament that would im- 
prove the position of science and its cultivators ;” 
and that such opinions should be forwarded, for the 
consideration of the Council, before the 20th of 
September, 1856. This direction having been 
complied with, and a considerable number of letters 
expressing the opinions of individual members of 
the General Committee having been received, the 
Council requested the Assistant General Secretary 
to prepare a digest, and to make such an arrange- 
ment of the communications themselves as might 
best facilitate their full consideration at a special 
meeting of the Council in January, 1857. At 
this meeting Lord Wrottesley, President of the 
Royal Society, being one of the Members of the 
Council of the Association, communicated for 
the information of the Council certain resolutions, 
which have been adopted by the President andl 
Council of the Royal Society, bearing on the same 
question, and after a full consideration of these 
resolutions, and of the opinions expressed in the 
letters of the individual Members of the General 
Committee of the Association, the Council adopted 
the following minute—viz., ‘That the Council 
concur generally in the course of proceeding which 
has been taken on this subject by the Royal 
Society as now explained to them by the Pre- 
sident of that Society.” This minute was com- 
municated by order of the Royal Society, and the 
resolutions have been since transmitted by Lord 
Wrottesley to Lord Palmerston, as having been 
adopted by the President and Council of the Royal 
Society, and concurred in by the Council of the 
British Association. 

2. The recommendation that “ the application to 
government for an expedition to complete our 
knowiedge of the tides be renewed,” was referred 
by the Council to the Committee of 1851, by whom 
the previous application had been made. The 
Committee consists of the Rev. Dr. Whewell, the 
Earl of Rosse, Sir John Herschel, and the Astro- 
nomer Royal. No report has yet been received by the 
Council of the Committee's consequent proceedings. 

3. The recommendation that “the application 
made to government in 1852 concerning the great 
southern telescope be renewed,” was communicated 
by the Council to the President and Council of the 
Royal Society, by whom the steps were taken in 
1852 to promote this important object, and a hope 
was expressed on the part of the Association that 
the President and the Council of the Royal Society 
would renew their efforts to carry out an object of 
so much interest to astronomy. The Council have 
not been informed of any subsequent proceedings. 

4, The General Committee having directed that 
«¢a memorial should be presented to the Admiralty 
praying for the publication, in a simple, uniform, 
and complete shape, tabular and descriptive, of the 
results of the trials of Her Majesty’s ships in the 
public service,” the Council reterred to the Presi- 
dent of the section of Mechanical Science, with 
whom the request for this publication had origi- 
nated, for the information required to enable the 
Council to proceed in drawing up the desired me- 
morial. The information was supplied, and a do- 
cument drawn up in more limited terms than the 
recommendation, and stating fully the dates re- 
quired, and the purpose to which it was proposed 
to apply them, was transmitted to the Secretary of 
the Admiralty, who replied that the Lord Commis- 
sioners did not think it would be proper for them 
to give information in regard to vessels belonging 
to private companies. This reply was communi- 
cated to the President of the Mechanical Section 
and a committee acting with him on the registration 
of ships’ tonnage, by whom the subject will be again 
brought under the consideration of this meeting. 

5. The deputation appointed to wait on Her 
Majesty’s Secretary for Foreign Affairs, to “‘ urge 
the desirableness of sending out an annual expedi- 
tion to the Niger, as proposed by Dr. Buikie,” 
have informed the Council that they have had an 
interview with Lord Clarendon, and have presented 
a memorial, which was very favourably received, 
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and that the expedition has since been appointed, | 1858 in Leeds, from the Mechanics’ Institution | considerably to the accuracy of observation of the 
and has proceeded to the Niger under Dr. Baikie’s | and Literary Society ; the School of Practical Art. | absolute value of the magnetic force. 
direction. VII. The Council have also this day received At the request of the Foreign Office, magnetical 
Il. At the Glasgow meeting of the British As- | letters of invitation from the Literary and Philoso- | and meteorological instruments have been prepared 
sociation a Committee was appointed by the Gene- | phical Society of Neweastle-on-Tyne, and the Fine | at the Observatory fur Mr. Lyons M‘Leod, Congul 
tal Committee, to consider a proposition which had | Arts Society of the North of England, to hold an | at Mozambique. Mr. M‘Leod attended on several 
been submitted to them for making a catalogue of | early meeting at Newcastle. occasions in order to make himself acquainted with 
the philosophical papers contained in the various VIIL. The General Committee will receive, full | their manipulation. 
scientific transactions and journals of all countries. | information in the subjoined report from the Kew | The following correspondence has taken place 
The Report of this Committee was made at the | Committee of the proceedings of that establishment | relative to an application from the Austrian govern- 
Cheltenham meeting, and was communicated by | during the past year, and the Council are per- | ment to be supplied with magnetical instruments, 
direction of the Council to the President and | suaded that the General Committee will see with | to be employed in the scientific voyage undertaken 
Council of the Royal Society, whose  co- 


pleasure the evidence of the still increasing public | by his Imperial Majesty's frigate Novara. 
operation in this important undertaking was re- | utility of that institution, and of the credit there- 
quested. The original Committee appointed by 











‘ yt . “ Admiralty, 31st December, 1856, 

: sat ' \ by accruing to the British Association. “Dear General Sabine,—The Austrian Consul, 
the Association, with the addition of two members ” : Baron Rothschild, has written a pressing note to 
named by the Council of the Royal Society, were Report of the Kew Committee. ; F ; 
requested to give the subject a second and thore 


; the Admiralty to ask where the enclosed list of 
Since the last meeting of the British Association, | instruments can be procured, and for any assistance 
full consideration. Their Report was presented to | the works necessary for lighting the Observatory | we can give in ensuring their being the best. Will 
the Council of the Royal Society in June last, and | with gas have been executed at a cost of 2501 

was ordered to be printed, and 250 copies to be 


; -2 | you be so good as to say what answer shall be sent! 
h which has been defrayed by a grant from the | Would it be too much to ask you to see that they are 
sent to the British Association for distribution 


Wollaston Fund by the President and Council of properly sent, and as nearly as you can will you 
amongst the members of the General Committee | the Royal Society. name the time the instruments could be ready ? 
at the Dublin meeting, with a view to obtain the | Soon after the last meeting of the Association, “Yours faithfully, 
thorough concurrence and co-operation of the two | the Board of Works commenced the external repairs (Signed) * JoHN WASHINGTON. 
Societies in the plan which shall be ultimately | of the Observatory. These were completed in ‘4 . : 
adopted for carrying out 4 work which promises to | November last. The Chairman having represented | “‘ Memorandum of Jnstruments required by His 
be of very considerable advantage to the cultivators | to the Chief Commissioner of Works the necessity Imperial Majesty's Frigate ‘Novara, 
of science in all countries. for considerable repairs to the interior of the build- ‘¢a, The Azimuth Compass. 

III. The Council congratulate the General Com- ing, the Board of Works agreed to execute such ‘*b, The Unifilar Magnetometer. 
mittee on the publication, which has taken place in | repairs as soon as the necessary funds should be| ‘‘c. Mr. Fox's apparatus for observing the mag- 
the past year, of the meteorological observations | yoted by Parliament. The Committee understand | netic force and inclination. 
tade by the officers of the Irish Trigonometrical | that the requisite vote has been passed, and that | ‘‘d. Mr. Barrow’s Circle for observing the mag- 
Survey at Mountjoy Barracks, near Dublin. It | the works will be proceeded with in the course of | netic inclination. 
will be remembered that at the Southampton meet- | the present summer. To the apparatus 6 belongs also a peculiar appa- 
ing of the Association in the year 1846, acom-| The following memorandum relative to the re- | ratus for its erection and use on board ship. 
mittee was appointed to communicate with the | establishment of self-recording magnetic instru- ‘‘For the further use of these instruments and 
Master-General of the Ordnance relative to the | ments at the Kew Observatory was submitted to | for taking the observations made thereby, it is 
publication of these valuable observations, and | the Committee by General Sabine on July 22, 1856. | desired that they may be delivered with the indica- 
that in January, 1847, the Marquis of Anglesey, **1. The decennial period in the solar magnetic | tion of their respective constants, as the moment of 
then holding the office of Master-General of the | variations, and its coincidence with a similar period | jnertia, the temperature, coefficients, &c. &c. 
Ordnance, expressed to the Committee his readi- | in the frequency and amount of the solar spots, ap- “The Consulate-General will apply to the British 
ness to meet the wishes of the British Association, pear to be highly deserving of attention in an Admiralty, who will, no doubt, kindly give the 
if the Treasury could be induced to grant the | observatory established, as Kew is, for physical 
necessary funds, for which the Ordnance had not 



































names of the makers who supply the British Admi- 
researches. ralty, as it is desired that they be the same instru- 
and could not make any provision. In conse- “2. There is reason to suppose that the per- | ments as those on board Her Majesty’s ships of war. 
quence of this communication the Council ap- | manency and regularity in the occurrence of the « London, 29th December, 1856, 
pointed a deputation to solicit from the Treasury | decennial period in the magnetic variations, and its “13, Ashley-place, London, 
that a grant for the purpose should be placed at | coincidence with the periodic variation of the solar “January 7th, 1857. 
the disposal of the Master-Genefal, and were in- 


spots, might be effectually and satisfactorily tested “*Sir,—I have received from Mr. James Yates 
formed in reply, through the Secretary of the Ord- | by observations of both classes of phenomena at | a copy of the letter which you addressed to him on 
nance, under date May 31, 1847, that the Treasury | the alternate periods of maximum and minimum, | the 26th of last month, describing the scheme of 
would be prepared to include the expense of the | say for example, in 1857 and 1858 as the antici- | the scientific voyage of circumnavigation about to 
ublication in the estimate to be laid before Par- | pated period of maximum, and in 1863 and 1864 as | beundertaken by His Imperial and Royal Majesty's 
fiamont in 1848. The Council were also favoured | the anticipated period of minimum, and so forth. Frigate Novara, and requesting to be furnished 
with a letter from the Marquis of Anglesey, dated ‘¢3. The apparatus constructing under the super- | with any suggestions which may assist you 
July 10, 1848, stating that ‘‘he had directed the | intendence of Mr. De la Rue will, it is hoped, fully | carrying out the objects for which this voyage has 
publication of the Mountjoy observations to be | meet the requirements of the research in respect to | been undertaken. 1 have deemed, therefore, that 
carried into effect with as little delay as possible.” | the solar spots. it may be agreeable to you to be informed, that in 
The publication having now taken place, it has “4, Since the time when the magnetic self- | consequence of an application from Baron Roths- 
appeared to the Council desirable that the part | recording instruments belonging to the Kew Ob- | child to the British Admiralty, I have been re 
taken by the British Association in recommending | servatory were constructed under the direction of | quested to undertake, and have undertaken, to 
and in procuring the funds for this valuable contri- | Mr. Ronalds, very considerable improvements have | prepare the following instruments named in Baron 
bution to the meteorology of the British islands | been made in the art of photography, and the six | Rothschild’s letter for the magnetical observations 
should be thus fully stated, because it has hap- | months’ trial, which was made by Mr. Welsh of | to be made during the voyage, viz.— 
pened, no doubt accidentally, that no notice of | Mr. Ronalds’ instruments, has led in several other | ‘‘1. A Standard Azimuth Compass for the De 
any of these circumstances appear in the preface | respects to suggestions for improvements which | clination. ; Bl | 
or in the introduction of the publication itself. could not but be expected to be required in instru-| ‘* 2. A Barrow’s Inclinometer for the Inclination. 
IV. The Council have been informed that circum- | ments of so novel a kind, while at the same time «3, A Fox’s apparatus with Gymbal Stand for 
stances will deprive the Dublin meeting of the at- | the six months’ trial referred to has placed beyond | Inclination and Magnetic Force at sea. : 
tendance of Edward C. Cooper, Esq., who was | doubt the sufficiency of a properly conducted re- ‘*4. A Unifilar Magnetometer for bene o~% 
named as one of the Vice-Presidents for the meet- | search by means of self-recording instruments for | of the Absolute Horizontal Magnetic Force on oa 
ing, and with the concurrence of the Local Com- | the examination of the solar magoetic variations.” | ‘‘ These instruments will be examined and t . 
mittee in Dublin, they recommend to the General | The Committee authorized Mr. Welsh to proceed | constants determined at the Kew Observatory a 
Committee that the name of the Lord Chancellor of | with the construction of the instruments, which | the British Association for the Advancement 0 
Treland should be substituted for that of Mr. Cooper. | have now been completed at an expense not ex- | Science, and will be ready by the end of February 
V. The Council have received letters of invitation | ceeding 250/., this sum being defrayed from the | or beginning of March, together with eee 
to the Association to hold its meeting in 1858 in | funds supplied by the Government grant through | for the use of each of the instruments, and - 
Manchester ; from the general purposes of the City | the Council of the Royal Society, the instruments | forms for the convenient record of the eS ae 
Council ; the board of directors of the Athenzeum ; | remaining at Kew at the disposion of the Council | to be made with them. It is most desirable, a 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of Man- | of the Royal Society. ever, that the physicist who is to be charged nat 
chester ; the Botanical and Horticultural Society ;| With the assistance of apparatus lent from | the observations should have some previous age 
the Natural History Society ; the P wotoatiaa | General Sabine’s department, the Observatory is | with the instruments, and I would therefore 
Society ; the Principal and Professors of Owens’ now possessed of the means of determining with | leave to suggest that the gentleman who may 
Co! 

















| e : : 5 di to pro- 
ee. bans sai | great accuracy the various constants required in | appointed to that duty should be rected 
VI, The Council have this day received letters of 
invitation to the Association to hold its meeting in | 


magnetic observation. Some alterations in the | ceed in the first instance to London, so as to arrive 


method of manipulation have, it is believed, added | there about the third week in February, and after 
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having made himself familiar with the use of the 
instruments, should take them with him to Gib- 
taltar, and there await the arrival of the Novara 
on the passage from Trieste to Rio Janeiro, I 
have the honour to remain, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 
(Signed) 

« P.S,—Several of the instruments above men- 
tioned will be ready by the end of the present 
month. Baron Rothschild’s letter does not say 
anything about marine meteorological instruments. 
Should instruments of this description, such as are 
now furnished to the British Navy, be desired, 
they could be supplied by the Kew Observatory, 
and might accompany the magnetical instruments 
to Gibraltar. 

“Dr, Karl Scherzer, Vienna.” 


The magnetical instruments for this expedition 
have been prepared, and the constants determined 
at the Observatory. Dr. Hochstiitter, of Vienna, 
who has undertaken the superintendence of the 
magnetical observations to be made during the 
yoyage, visited the Observatory in the end of 
February and beginning of March, to receive in- 
structions in the use of the various instruments. 

A letter has been received by General Sabine 
from the Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian, ex- 
pressing his thanks, as Chief Officer of the Austrian 
Navy, for the assistance afforded to Dr. Hoch- 
stitter, who writes that he had commenced his 
observations: —Dr. Hochstiitter’s letter is dated 
Gibrakar, 21st May, 1857. 

In consequence of an application from the 
Hydrographer of the Admiralty, Dr. Baikie and 
Lieutenant Glover, who have recently sailed on 
an expedition to Africa, were furnished with 
magnetical instruments, whose constants had been 

viously determined at the Observatory. Dr. 

ikie and Lieut. Glover visited the Observatory, 
when detailed instructions were communicated to 
them by Mr. Welsh, as to the practical use of the 
instruments. 

Application having been made to the Royal 
Society by Her Majesty's Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, relative to a supply of magnetical 
instruments for an expedition, to British North 
America, under the direction of Mr. Palliser, Lieut. 
Blakiston, R.A., who accompanies the expedition, 
attended for some time at the Observatory for the 
purpose of manipulating with the magnetical in- 
struments, which have been prepared under the 
direction of Mr. Welsh for the use of the expedition. 
The constants of these instruments were determined 
as in the other instances already referred to in this 


¢¢ EDWARD SABINE, Major-General. 


report. 

At the request of the Council of the Royal 
Society, Mr. Welsh has prepared the magnetical 
instruments required in the North Polar Expedi- 
tion, which has been fitted out at the expense of 
lady Franklin: the cost of preparation of these 
Instruments is defrayed by the Royal Society. 
The instruments themselves have been supplied 

Major-General Sabine’s establishment at 
Woolwich. 

General Sabine having communicated to the 
Committee that 2007. had been placed at his. dis- 
posal by the Admiralty, for the purpose of conduct- 
ing the magnetic survey of Scotland, in connexion 
With the general magnetic survey of the British 

lands, as recommended at the last meeting of the 
Association, the Committee have arranged that 

- Welsh shall undertake such survey in the 
Course of the present and following summer. 

Sir James Clark Ross has already commenced the 
Survey of England, taking Kew as his base station. 

Anew method, proposed by Dr. Lloyd, of de- 
termining the absolute total magnetic force by 
Means of the Dip Circle, will be employed in this 

ey. Dip Circles adapted for this method 
have been supplied to Sir James C. Ross and Mr. 
lsh, also to Lieut. Blakiston for his survey in 

America, 
PHOTOHELIOGRAPH. 

> On the 20th of May, 1854, Benj. Oliveira, Esq., 
8., placed the sum of 50/. at the disposal of 

fhe Council of the Royal Society, to be appro- 


priated during that year in any manner the Council 
might consider most in harmony with the interests 
of science. Mr, Oliveira further stated, that he 
might probably in future years offer a similar sum 
if the mode of its disposal appeared to him eligible ; 
and an application having at the same time been 
made by the Kew Committee for the sum of 1501., 
in order to erect a photographic apparatus for 
registering the position of the spots in the sun’s 
disc, as suggested by Sir John Herschel, the 
Council of the Royal Society devoted to this pur- 
pose the donation of Mr. Oliveira, and proposes, 
should it be continued, to apply it for the next two 
years in replacement of the sum of 100/. which 
the Council in the meantime advanced from the 
donation fund of the Royal Society, in order that 
the undertaking might not be delayed. This ar- 
rangement was approved by Mr. Oliveira, and the 
apparatus has, under the direction of Warren De 
la Rue, Esq., F.R.S., been completed by Mr. Ross, 
at the cost of about 1801. 

The object-glass of this instrument is 3,4; inches 
aperture and 50 inches focal length ; it is not cor- 
rected for achromatism in the ordinary manner, 
but so as to produce a coincidence of the visual 
and photogenic foci. The secondary objectives for 
magnifying the image produced by the principal 
object-glass are of the Huyghenian form. They 
are three in number, producing respectively images 
of the sun 3, 4, and 8 inches in diameter. Between 
the two lenses of each of these secondary object- 
glasses, is inserted a diaphragm plate carrying the 
fixed micrometer wires, which are of platinum; 
these wires are four in number, two at right angles 
to the other two. One of the wires of each pair is 
in such a position that they may both be made 
tangential to the sun's image, while the other two 
cross at a point situated near the sun’s centre. 
By means of these wires, the distance in arc be- 
tween each pair having been once for all ascer- 
tained astronomically for each secondary object- 
glass, it will be easy to determine all the data 
necessary for ascertaining the relative magnitudes 
and positions of the sun’s spots. ‘These micrometer 
wires are under the influence of springs, so as to 
preserve a tension upon them when expanded by 
the sun’s heat, and thus to keep them straight: 

The principal and secondary object-glasses are 
not mounted in an ordinary cylindrical tube, but 
in a pyramidal trunk, square in section, 5 inches in 
the side at the upper end, which carries the prin- 
cipal object-glass, and 12 inches in the side at the 
lower end, which carries the photographic plate- 
holder and the usual ground glass screen for 
focusing. 

This trunk is firmly supported by a declination 
axis of hard gun-metal 24 inches in diameter ; it 
is furnished with a declination circle 10 inches in 
diameter, reading to one minute of are, and has a 
clamp and screw motion for fine adjustment in 
declination. 

The declination axis works in Y-bearings at the 
top of the polar axis, which is 12 inches long; it 
is 4 inches diameter at its upper end and 14 inch 
at its lower end. The lower end fits with a slight 
taper into a brass collar up to a shoulder, the fric- 
tion being reduced by a steel spring plate pressing 
against a hardened steel hemisphere at the end of 
the axis. 

It will be seen by the above description, that 
every precaution has been taken to secure stiffness 
in the telescope combined with freedom in the 
motion of the polar axis. The polar axis is driven 
by a clock driver, which answers perfectly, and is 
easy of regulation to the greatest nicety, so that 
the sun’s limb remains for a long period in contact 
with the tangential wires. Near the lower end of 
the polar axis is fixed the hour-cirele, which, like 
the declination circle, is 10 inches in diameter ; 
it is graduated to read to 2 seconds of time. An 
endless screw, making about two revolutions in 
one minute, geers into the hour-circle and connects 
it with the clock. As it is generally necessary to 


make small corrections in right ascension after the | 


tangent screw has been geered with the driving 
clock, in order to bring the sun’s image in position 








plate is provided which carries the bearings of the 
tangent screw ; this is acted upon by a second fine 
screw parallel with the tangent screw, so that by 
rotating the second screw, the sliding plate and the 
tangent screw are moved through a small space, and 
the hour-circle thus caused to rotate to the extent 
necessary for bringing the sun’s image in position, 

The clock is driven by two weights, one pulling 
upwards over a pulley, the other downwards, thus 
suspending the barrel and equalizing the pull, and 
avoiding friction on its bearings. By causing the 
click of the winding lever to abut on the ratchet- 
wheel of the going part of the clock during the 
period of winding, the clock goes at its normal 
speed while it is being wound. 

The mode of regulating the clock is extremely 
simple and efficacious ; it is effected by appruaching 
to, or withdrawing from, a hollow cone over a 
small wheel, on which are attached, by means of 
flat springs, two small weights, which expand by 
centrifugal force and come in contact with the 
inside of the hollow cone. 

The polar axis of the telescope is carried by a 
dial-plate, which fits on the top of a hollow column 
of cast iron, the section of which is a parallelogram. 
This column is securely fastened to the stone foun- 
dation. The instrument is mounted within the 
rotating dome of the Kew Observatory, which has 
been repaired and put in order for that purpose. 
The photographic dark room is at present too dis- 
tant from the telescope, but it is contemplated to 
construct one close to it, as serious inconvenience 
has been already experienced in the preliminary 
experiments in consequence thereof. 

The telescope and its mechanical appliances may 
be said to be perfect so far as they go, but expe- 
rience will undoubtedly suggest several minor 
alterations and additions before the telescope is 
brought practically to work. The photographing 
of such minute objects as the sun’s spots will re- 
quire at all times the utmost skill and care of an 
accomplished photographer, even when the tele- 
scope has been fairly started. The difficulties yet 
to be mastered must occupy some considerable 
time. The first attempts have been confined to 
the production of negative photographs, but in 
consequence of the imperfections always existing 
in the collodion film, it has been deemed advisable 
to make attempts to produce positive pictures, and 
recourse may ultifmately have to be made to the 
Daguerreotype process. 

The verification of meteorological instruments 
has been continued on the same plan as in previous 
years. The following are the numbers of instru- 
ments which have been verified since the last 
meeting of the Association :— 

Baro- Thermo- Hydre- 
meters, meters. 

For the Admiralty ...... 127 840 

For the Board of Trade. 86 360 

For Opticians and others 65 324 


| saan 278 1524 

Mr. Stewart having left the Observatory, as 
mentioned in the last Annual Report, the Committee 
in October last engaged Mr. Charles Chambers, of 
Leeds, on the recommendation of the Council of 
the Society of Arts. The Committee report very 
favourably of the intelligence and assiduity with 
which he has discharged his duties. 

Joun P. Gassiot, Chairman. 


Report of the Parliamentary Committee. 

The Parliamentary Committe have the honour 
to report as follows :—‘‘ The question discussed in 
the report of your Committee, addressed to the 
meeting held at Glasgow in 1855—viz., ‘ Whether 
any measures could be adopted by the Govern- 
ment or Parliament that would improve the posi- 













| tion of science and its cultivators,’ has been much 
| considered by the Council of the Royal Sotiety. 
| They assembled for this purpose in the autumn of 
last year, and were then assisted in their delibera- 
tions by the replies received to the circular of the 


20th August last, agreed upon at Cheltenham, and 


issued to all members of the General Committee. 
| Of these replies an able digest has been prepared 


with respect to the micrometer wires, a sliding | by Professor Phillips, who was also a member 
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the sub-committee appointed on behalf of the PAYMENTS, 8. d. 
Royal Society to Ces yi this important subject. | Bypaid Expenses of Cheltenham Meeting, sundry SALE OF CURIOUS BOOKS. 
The C i] of the | Royal Socict Pp t thei ibm Printing, Binding, Advertising, and Incidental 
the Council of the soyal Society, at their meet- Expenses by the General and Local Treasurers. 
ing held on the 15th of January last, passed twelve Printing Report of 25th M 
resolutions, which may be considered as embodying | S#laries for 12 Months. 


their reply to the question above stated, and your — the establishment of Kew Observa- 
Committee are gratified by observing that most of | Earthquake Waves Experiments . 

the recommendations adopted in the Glasgow re- | Dredging near Belfast....... 

port have in substance received the sanction of the | P2- 0n the West Coast of Scotland 


official representatives of the most ancient and | Experimentson Flat ene 
venerable of our scientific institutions. At that | Natural History of Madagascar a, 
meeting of the Council a resolution was passed that | Researches on British Annelida. i 
the President be authorized to communicate the ye comena ber eeassnddtintasenetbecen 
twelve resolutions to your Committee, with a re- | Artificial Propagation of Salmon. 

quest that the same might obtain such support | Temperature of Mines : 
from our members as they might consider them a oy Setenemnaens Coneowations... 
entitled to receive. The Council of the Royal | B 


Messrs. SoTHepy AND WILKINSON had a three 
days’ sale, last week, of some curious and rap 
books, of which the prices of several are worthy of 
record, <A fine large paper copy of Britton 
Beauties of England and Wales, in 26 volumes, 
bound in russia, sold for 151. 5s. The first edj. 
tion, 1749, in 6 volumes, of Fielding’s Tom Jon 
21. 19s. A copy of the old Genevan Bible, 1560, 
dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, 10/. 10s. A rar 
black-letter Bible, Ihon Cawoode, 1561, 111. Book 
of Common Prayer, in black letter, Worcester, J, 
Oswen, 1549, 61. A set of the Camden Society's 
Works, in 54 volumes, 41. 6s. Sir Francis Drake, 
A true coppie of a Discourse written by a gentle. 
Ralnnoeiakihe Deakew man employed in the late Voyage of Spaine and 
Society likewise resolved that a copy of their reso- | Do. due from Treasurer and Local Portingale, black letter, 1589, 37. 3s. Of the 
lutions should be forwarded to Lord Palmerston by | Treasurers am F. next five lots we quote particulars from the cata. 
their President, who by letter, bearing date the ee 10 | logue :— 
28th of January, transmitted the same accordingly. £1760 0 6 Bible, The Golden Legende, conteynynge the 
The consideration of the steps proper to be taken Election of Ofiicers Lyves and Hystoryes taken out of the Byble, and 
in pursuance of the above request, addressed to ahh Legendes of the Saintes, two parts in one, wood. 
your Committee, formed the chief subject of our |, 1¢ was resolved, on the motion of General Sa-| cuts, Black letter, very rare, fine large copy, but 
deliberations during the current year. We de- | bine, seconded by Sir W. Hamilton—That the | wanting six leaves in the second part (folio 40, 41, 
termined that it was not expedient at present to | Lord Chancellor of Treland should be a Vice-Presi- | 42, 43, 111, and 258 containing colophon), splen- 
take any steps beyond moving for the production | dent ; and on the motion of the Rev. Dr. Robin- | didly bound in morocco, super extra, gilt edges, 
of the letter of the President of the Royal Society | 8° seconded by Lord Enniskillen, thanks were | tooled in the antique style, by Hayday. Julia 
of the 28th January above mentioned, with the | given to the Royal Society for its valuable co- | Notary, 1503. This extraordinary work exhibits 
copy of the twelve resolutions enclosed therein ; operation. A special vote of thanks was offered | the earliest printed specimen of an English trans. 
and this has been done accordingly, in the House | *°, Lord Wrottesley and the Parliamentary Com- lation of the Bible, or rather portions, as it confines 
of Lords by Lord Burlington, and in the House of | ™ittee; and the Right Hon. Joseph Napier, | itself chiefly to the historical books and gospels 
Commons by Mr. Robert Stephenson. We were | M-P., and E. J. Cooper, M.P., were appointed | A very curious fact is that the editor and translator, 
much influenced in this determination by the con- members of the P. arliamentary Committee, in the William Caxton, has used the word ‘‘breches’ 
sideration of the peculiar circumstances under | T° of Mr. Heywood and Sir C. Lemon, retired | jn his rendering of Genesis iii. 7. ‘“ And thenne 
which Parliament met, which have much abridged | from Parliament. The Duke of Argyll and the | they toke fygye levys and sewed theym togyder for 
the time at their disposal for the discussion of any | Earl of Rosse, who now retired, were re-elected | to cover theyr membres in the maner of breches,” 
measures of importance, and by the further con- members of the General Committee. showing that the Genevan version is not the ori- 
sideration that it might not be expedient to pre- The following list of officers was adopted for the ; ginal of this quaint expression. 211. 
cipitate a decision on matters which were new to | Several sections :— Biblia. The Bible, that is the Holy Scripture 
the general public. Again, though the resolutions | Section A.—President — Rev. T. R. Robinson, D.D., | of the Olde and New Testament, faithfully and 
in question have received the general approval of ee. ie Pr gon pe oe heagg ang a le Hopkins, | truly translated out of Douche and Latyn into 
your Council, at a meeting held on the 16th Janu- | Roy.’ George Salmon, Sir W. It. Hamilton, Seeretaries-—. | Englishe (by Miles Coverdale). Woodeuts byB.L. 
pany i g A . : : x : 
ary last, we thought it right that the Committee | Professor Stavelley, P. A. Ninnis, Esq.; W. J. Rankine, | Beham (No. 1 of Lea Wilson). Black letter 
of Recommendations should have an opportunity Oe te eee ees aan wh. MBIA _—— — or bone ge Fog a he 
of expressing their opinion upon them before an Se Bidet det Shc ssor Davy, Dr. Millar, | “2° €Xceptions mentioned in the note, bound m 
steps: were taken to urge their adoption on the | fev WV. HarcontBroteron Wiles, eesetvion Be | rich brown morooco super extra, tooled cdges an 
Government or Parliament. By the retirement of 


Gladstone, Professor Sullivan, Edmund W. Davy, Esq., M.B. | Sides, by F. Bedford. First English Bible printed, 
Mr. Heywood from Parliament your Committee Section C.—President—The Lord Tabot de Malahide. 


ee SB kn, ee a Pee extremely rare, 1535. This first Protestant trans- 
have been deprived of the services of one of the Hanghten, Colonel Tatlock, Richard Grifith, Thos, Oldham, lation of the whole Bible into English, and pr- 
most zealous of their members. Mr. Heywood ‘ 


Secretaries—Professor Harness, Gilbert Saunders, Esq., R, | bably one of the rarest books in the language, is 
was not only most constant in his attendance, but | Scott, Esq. 


considered as the joint production of Tyndale and 
no one had the objects for which your Committee | y,5%0T!0% ,D.—President— William H. Harvey, M.D, | Coverdale, but is usually termed ‘‘Coverdales 
. . M.R.LA. Vice-Presidents—Sir W, Jardine, Bart., Sir J. Bible.” Th ° ia fan t only of our 
were constituted more sincerely at heart. The | Richardson, F.R.S., Arthur Jacob, Professor Harrison, W. | Bible.” “The possession of a fragment only 
Duke of Argyll and the Earl of Rosse must, in | Ogilvie, Dr. Daubeny. Secretaries—Edwin Lankester, M.D. | earliest Bible has always been deemed a sine qua 
pursuance of the resolution adopted at Liverpool 7 Patterson, W. E, Steele, M.D., John R. Kinahan, | non with Biblical collectors, and the prices paid for 
in 1854, be deemed to have vacated their seats in |“ Sgortox E.—President—Rev. J. H. Todd, D-D, M.R.LA, | Such fragments ranging from 300. to 1501. is the 
your Committee, but we recommend that they | Vice-Presidents—Admiral Fitzroy, Rev. Dr. Hincks, Major- | 8utest test of the difficulty experienced in pr 
should be re-elected. Your Committee also recom- | General Chesney, Surgeon Wilde. | Secretaries— Norton | curing even these. ‘The present is a most desirable 
mend that the two vacancies caused by the retire- alleen hg ik in ee Samuel | copy, but having the preliminary leaves, folios 
ment from Parliament of Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., | Sxcrtox F.—President—-The Archbishop of Dublin, | 1, 2, 5, 6 in Genesis, the last seven leaves of Reve 
and Mr. Heywood be filled by the election of the | M.R.LA. Leip oye sayy poate, i, Sa lations, and the map in wonderful a = 
Right Hon. Joseph Napier, M.P. for the Uni- | Cheswick, Esq.; John Stange, Esq., LL.D. ; James Lawson, | Harris. When it is remembered that no pe 
* isq.; Will D lly, Esq. Secret —Will New- . 
versity of Dublin, and Edward Cooper, Esq., rom Me msg Prateeer Cavite; Henry Dix rah cy Te copy as yet is known, and that the Earl of —_ 
F.R.S., of Makree Castle, M.P. for the county of | Sxction G.—President—The Earl of Rosse, M.R.I.A, | ter’s is the only one with the title, we need not 
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Sligo. We have also to report the loss of the gate ge ergy oe | ee Eons the who po 
pervices of Mr. John Bail His ssintie mow. | Ste Maen, Jo, Sat tunel, a Wile Da | gensed one with vile and fist leaf of dedication 
ledge and zeal in the cause rendered him a valu- | Doyne, .Esq.; Henry Wright, Esq.; Professor Downing, | facsimile, offering 1002. to any person furnishing 


surprised at the late Mr. Lea Wilson, who po+ 


able member of your Committee. This vacancy LL.D.; Alexander Tute, Esq. him the original title, and the like sum for the 
still remains to be supplied by the General Com- Mr. Crawford was added to the list of Vice-Pre- | next leaf, or that he did not live to see the —_ 
mittee. WRorresLEy, Chairman. sidents. The nomination of Professor Allman as | plishment of his earnest desire to be the owner 
14th August, 1857. ene of the Vice-Presidents of Section D was | the first complete copy. At his death his copy 
The General Treasurer’s Account, from August 6, 1856, | adopted, Professor George Wilson was added to passed into the hands of Mr. Dunn Gardner, at 
(commencement of Cheltenham Meeting) to 26 August, 1857, | the list of Vice-Presidents of Section B; and | whose sale, on July 7, 1854, despite the facsimiles, 
aaa itistaethi ¢ « @| Richard Donnelly, Esq., Registrar-General, was | it produced 3651. Mr. Henry Stevens, i - 
To Balance brought on from last account 2 4 | added to the list of Vice-Presidents of Section M. | forthcoming account of English Bibles, has - 
Life Compositions at Cheltenham Meeting and Professor Phillips then read for adoption the fol- following interesting note with regard to 5 
Are lowing list of the ‘Retommendation Committee :’— | printing of the work: ‘Nothing whatever 
Annual Subscriptions . eo nietee known as to where or by whom it was printed. 
Associates’ Tickets ; 3 add Rev. T. Robinson, D.D.; Rev. Dr. Whewell, D.D.; the “ 3 =, Wanley it has gene 
Ladies’ Tickets do. bs tds Lord Wrottesley ; Professor Stokes; W. Hopkins, Esq.; Since the time of Hump rey Wanley 1 
Interest allowed by Bank at Glasgow Rev. Professor Jellett; J.C. Adams; Dr. Danbeny; Dr. Ap- | rally been ascribed to Christopher Froschover, 
12 Months’ Dividends on £5000 3 per cent. john; Dr. Andrews; J. P. Gassiott, Esq.; the Master of the | Zurich. who printed the quarto edition in a similar, 
Consols : 142 Mint; D. W. H. Millar; Rev. W. H. Harcourt; Lord Talbot th h lier ¢ in 1550: but Christo 
ee From Sale of Publications, viz.:— de Malahide; Colonel Tatlock; Robert Hutton, Esq.; W. H. ough smaier type, in ; 
108 8 
Cai 


rts of Meetings Z. Harvey, M.D.; Lundy Foot, Esq.; Dr. Todd; the Archbishop | Anderson, in his ‘Annals of the English Bible, 
iogues of Starsand Doveslines... 4411 6 of Dublin, Dr. Handcock; Thomas Tooke, Usq.; Earl of | says, in his Historical Index, p. 31, that Fros- 
153 0 1 | Rosse; George Lennie, and William Fairbairn, chover ‘was certainly not the printer of Coverdale’s 
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when at Ziirich,” Anderson does not give the 

unds of his conclusion, but he is probably cor- 
rect, as no conclusive evidence has yet been adduced 
in favour of the Ziirich printer. My late and 
lamented friend Mr. Wm. Pickering had as early 
as August, 1851, completed a series of investiga- 
tions, by which he came to the conclusion that the 
book was printed by Christian Egenolf, of Frank- 
fort. He based his argument upon the similarity 
of the woodcuts and the type of Coverdale’s Bible, 
and a German Bible of the same sized page printed 
by Egenolf in 1534; and upon a little volume of 
Bible plates by H. S. Beham, first printed by 
Egenolf in 1533, and again in 1536, 1539, and 1551, 
with some additions.” Mr. Stevens, however, after 
examining the works mentioned by Pickering, came 
to precisely the opposite conclusion, for he found 
that although the woodcuts and type closely resem- 
bled each other, they were not identical, and there- 
fore naturally observes, ‘‘as itis unlikely that any 
printer of that day would have in his office two sets 
of woodcuts and two founts of type so nearly alike 
yet different, we may, I think, fairly conclude that 
Egenolf was not the printer.” Mr. Stevens seems 
to have taken great pains to solve the mystery, but 
after many fruitless comparisons of his Coverdale 
with works from the presses of coeval printers, 
candidly confesses ‘‘I have found no clue.” A 
leaf of Egenolf’s German Bible of 1534 is inserted 
in the present copy, so as to enable every beholder 
to judge this knotty point by comparing the one 
with the other. 1900. 

Bible (The), which is all the Holy Scripture, in 
whych are contayned the Olde and Newe Testa- 
ment truly and purely translated into Englysh by 
Thomas Matthew. Woodcuts. Black-letter, very 
rare (No. 4 of Lea Wilson), a desirable volume, 
but has the title and next five leaves in admirable 
facsimile, and wants the first and last of the thirteen 
leaves of table, the list of books, the title to the 
New Testament, O 1 in Revelations, the last leaf 
of the New Testament, and the two following leaves 
of table. A few leaves mutilated are mended. 
No other defects are known, but the volume will 
be sold not subject to collation. Good copy, in old 
calf, 1537. This edition was apparently printed 
abroad for Grafton and Whitchurch, and although 
the version is styled Matthew’s, it varies but little 
from Tyndal and Coverdale’s translation, the few 
emendations and additions it contains having been 
furnished by John Rogers, the first martyr in 
Queen Mary’s reign, who under the assumed name 
of Matthew superintended the publication. The 
work is beautifully printed, but a few important 
errors occur in the text, ¢.g. John xx, ‘‘and put 
my finger into the holes of the nails,” is omitted, 
and so isin 1 Cor. xi., ‘ This cup is the New Testa- 
ment in my blood.” In Hebrews vi., ‘‘ Let us love 
the doctrine” is printed for ‘‘ Leave the doctrine.” 
The disputed verse in1 John vy. 7 in in smaller 
type. 232. 

Bible (The Most Sacred) which is the Holy Scrip- 
ture, conteyning the Old and New Testament, 
translated into English, and newly recognized with 
great diligence, after most faythful exemplars, by 
Rychard Taverner. Black-letter (No. 5 of Lea 
Wilson), fine copy, quite complete, with the excep- 
tion of having the title in beautiful facsimile by 
Harris, and wanting the three leaves of table at 
end; morocco extra, gilt edges, by F. Bedford. 
John Byddell for Thomas Barthlet, 153). This is 
the first edition of Taverner’s Bible, and is of great 
Tarity. In it the disputed text, 1 John v. 7, is 
printed in smaller type. The word peace is uni- 
formly printed peax, thus showing its transition 
from the Latin. Mr. Lea Wilson not having been 
fortunate enough to secure a perfect copy, fell into 
Some errors in giving his collation. 361. 

Byble (The) in Englyshe, of the largest and 
greatest volume, auctorysed and apoynted by the 
commaundement of oure moost redoubted Prynce, 
and Soueraygne Lorde, Kynge Henrye the VIII. 
Supreme heade of this his churche and Realme of 

nde; to be frequented and used in every 

wi'n this his sayd realme, accordynge to 

the tenour of his former iniunctions geuen in that 
» Quersene and perused at the cimaund 





mét of the kynges hyghnes, by the ryghte reuc- 
rende fathers in God Cuthbert [Tonstall] bysshop 
of Duresme, and Nicolas [Heath] bisshop of 
Rochester, 1541.  Black-letter, extremely rare, 
fine copy, quite complete ; morocco, super extra, 
gilt edges, by F. Bedford. Printed by Edwarde 
Whitchurch, fynyshed in Nov. 1541. This is ap- 
parently No. 11 or 12 of Lea Wilson’s list, whose 
copy must have been not quite perfect. The title 
within the Holbein border has the arms of Crom- 
well effaced, and the wood block cracked. The 
Prologue of Archbishop Cranmer occupies three 
leaves. We do not call to mind a perfect copy of 
this edition of Cranmer’s Bible having occurred 
for sale for many years. 901. 

Henry VIII. Boke called the Institution of a 
Christian Man, black letter, 41. 10s. First Edi- 
tion of Milton’s Paradise Lost, 1667, 14/. 10s. 
The Newe Testament in Englyshe and Latin of 
Erasmus Translacion (Tyndale’s version, edited by 
Sir John Cheke), 22/. A fine copy of De Bry’s 
Collectiones Peregrinationum in Indiam Orientalem 
et in Indiam Occidentalem, in 10 volumes, pro- 
fusely illustrated, 1590-1634, 1601. De Bry’s 
Merveilleux et Estrange Rapport, toutefois fidele, 
des Commoditez que se trouvent en Virginia, 1590, 
18/. 10s. Dives et Pauper, that is to say, the 
riche and the pore, fructuously tretyng upon the 
X. Commaundementes, black letter, 50/. Higden 
(Ranulph, Monk of Chestre) Polychronicon, in 
whiche book ben comprised wonderful historyes, 
&c., black letter, Caxton, 1482, 701. Shakespeare 
Plays, Third Impression, 1664, 267. 10s. Vora- 


gine’s Golden Legende, translated by William 
Caxton, black letter, printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde, 1527, 237. 10s. Total 16751. 








GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 
Proressor Rocers, of the United States, who has 
been for some time in this country engaged in pre- 
paring for publication his work on the geology and 
physical geography of North America, is a candi- 
date for the chair of Natural History in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, vacant by the death of Professor 
Couper. The chair is in the gift of the Crown, and 
if no candidate of greater eminence should come 
forward, it will be the general feeling of naturalists 
that the government would do a graceful act, as 
well as serve the best interests of the Glasgow 
College, by appointing the distinguished American 
geologist to the Professorship. In the United 
States great liberality is shown in such appoint- 
ments, of which we need only mention the name of 
Professor Agassiz as an instance. 

Delhi has not fallen, nor is it likely to fall now 
till the reinforcements from Europe arrive, till the 
rains are over, and the cold season approaches. 
The painful suspense and deepanxiety about what 
is passing in the East are increased by the long 
time necessary for obtaining tidings, even by the 
accelerated overland route. At this moment there 
is nothing that would bring greater comfort to 
English homes, and at the same time prove of 
public benefit, than a more rapid and certain com- 
munication with India. Why should this be 
delayed? For a sum quite trifling compared 
with what is constantly squandered on schemes 
of a hundredfold less importance, Calcutta 
and London could he brought within a week's, 
nay, within a day’s, distance. From Suez to Aden 
is about fifteen hundred miles, and from Aden to 
Kurrachee, across the Persian Gulf, about the 
same. If the Atlantic cable were used, this 
line could be completed in time for transmitting 
intelligence of the first events of the coming cam- 
paign. ‘The carefully estimated cost of this work 
is not over 700,0002. If the proposal should be 
adopted, it is impossible to leave the line incom- 
plete from Alexandria to Malta, and thence either 
by Cagliari or otherwise to join the continental 
wires. By the time that Delhi is regularly in- 
vested, it is certain that order will be restored 
between Calcutta and the north-west provinces, 
and the telegraphic communications throughout 
India reopened. Were promptness used equal to 





the occasion, it is quite possible that before the close 
of the vear 1857, the centenary anniversary of the 
battls of Plassy, tidings of what is passing in all 
the great cities of India could be read in the Lon- 
don newspapers of the next morning. There are 
no physical obstacles to this great work being 
achieved. The late Mr. Stephenson, on being 
asked about the feasibility of some undertaking, 
which some might have deemed impossible, said 
he had no fear of difficulties with matter, but he 
was often baffled in the management of men. It 
is here that the obstruction to the present proposal 
is to be feared. The projectors have to overcome 
“‘the insolence of office,” the indolence of public 
functionaries, and the selfishness of rival interests. 
Many men of influence are committed to the 
Euphrates Valley scheme, in which they hold 
shares. A proposal is at this moment before the 
Board of Control and the India House to establish 
a postal route to the East vid Seleucia and Busso- 
rah, by Arab messengers, and from Bussorah to 
Kurrachee by steamer. The sea voyage would 
take four days between these ports, and from 
Seleucia to Constantinople five days, while the inter- 
mediate land transit might be counted at about 
eight days. The lighter portion of the Indian 
mail might thus arrive in twenty days instead of 
thirty ; but it will be discreditable to the British 
Government if they allow private interests to pre- 
vail in this direction, instead of carrying out the 
far more feasible and expeditious line of communi- 
cation by the Red Sea. We trust that the ex- 
pression of public opinion will be strong enough to 
compel the authorities to adopt the latter line. 

The continued activity of Mount . Vesuvius is 
attracting an unusual number of visitors, some 
for scientific observation, and others for the gratifi- 
cation of curiosity at this display of one of the 
grandest of physical phenomena. Professor Pal- 
mieri, the successor of the distinguished Melloni 
of Naples, is frequent in his visits, in order to 
watch the progress of the eruption, and to take 
notes to be afterwards embodied in a scientific 
memoir. A graphic and popular account of the 
present state of the mountain will be given to the 
British public by Mr. Albert Smith, who, with 
his usual tact, has announced this as the subject 
of the new part of his ‘‘entertainment” next 
season. In closing his performance at the 
Egyptian Hall last Saturday, Mr. Albert Smith 
stated that he was then making his 1744tb appear- 
ance in that place, and with justifiable complacency 
recapitulated his adventures abroad and his efforts 
at home to provide an exhibition at once amusing 
and instructive. The success of his undertaking 
Mr. Smith modestly ascribed in no small degree 
to .his exertions for repressing extortion and secur- 
ing comfort in his monarchic establishment. For 
five years Mr. Smith has gone on with ever in- 
creasing popularity, and though the story of Mont 
Blanc has long ago been ‘‘used up,” his vivid 
descriptions of scenery and racy sketches of 
character have lost none of their freshness and in- 
terest. We wish him all success in the ‘‘ fresh 
fields and pastures new” from which he is to pro- 
vide entertainment for next season. 

The Crystal Palace directors appear to be enter- 
ing with spirit on tbe new line of policy to which 
they have been forced by stress of circumstances. 
Instead of wasting thousands of pounds on opera 
concerts for select audiences, they have begun to 
direct more attention to the masses of the people, 
who will be attracted by less costly and more 
suitable entertainments. On Saturday, a day of 
English games and Scottish sports was aunounced, 
of the kind which gave so much satisfaction some 
years ago in Holland Park. It being also the 
festival of the Early Closing Association, nearly 
twenty thousand visitors were attracted to Syden- 
ham, and the place assumed something of the ap- 
pearance of life and cheerfulness. On Monday the 
same amusements were repeated, and above thir- 
teen thousand spectators assembled. On Tuesday 
the Ancient Foresters and their friends mustered 
to the number of nearly thirty-four thousand, 
besides five or six hundred season ticket holders. 





This is, we believe, the largest number yet assem- 
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bled on an ordinary day at the Crystal Palace. 
Everything was satisfactory and well managed 
except the means of transit. Till better access to 
the palace can be provided the attendanc» will 
always be limited, and the delay and risk in at- 
tempting to get away by the railroad in the even- 
ing must deter many from repeating their visits. 
Many a vow was made on the platform never to 
venture again into such a scene of riot and con- 
fusion, and the managers would do well to provide 
better for the comfort and safety of the public in 
leaving the palace, and not send so many away, if 
not with broken ribs and bruises, at least in dis- 
comfort and bad humour. 

The Surrey Gardens Company, as we intimated 
last week, has turned out an affair of the Royal 
British Bank order. Some scheming and dishonest 
speculators have deceived and pillaged the share- 
holders, who held ‘‘an indignation meeting” on 
Tuesday. The petition of the directors to the 
Court of Bankruptcy to wind up the affair is a 
crafty move, and it was felt that the shareholders 
must oppose it to save themselves from ruin. If 
the affairs of the company were wound up, and 
the Property forced to sale in its present depreciated 
condition, the “managing” directors would pro- 
bably re-buy the building fora trifling sum, and 
recommence speculation. Some very distressing 
as well as scandalous exposures were made at the 
meeting. It was affirmed that Mrs. Seacole 
has been deprived of the money generously con- 
tributed by the public for her benefit. M. Jullien, 
too, whose services have been indefatigable for the 
last fifteen months, has been a heavy sufferer, and 
has been unable to procure payment for himself 
and his orchestra. The ‘stars’ who have been 
engaged to attract audiences have, however, taken 
care of their interests. Madame Alboni, for in- 
stance, we learn had the prudence not to ap- 
pear till the money was paid down for each night 
of her performance. The first year’s dividend of 
ten per cent. was a bait to allure new victims, 
and with the exception of the cost of the building 
of the Music Hall, (erected at a cost of 18,0001. 
on ground with only eight and a half years’ lease 
to run!) no satisfactory account can be given of 
the money contributed by shareholders, or received 
from the public for admission. From beginning to 
end the whole affair has been a disgraceful fraud, 
and yet we have little expectation that this new 
warning will deter credulous people from furnish- 
ing funds for starting equally dishonest schemes. 
The act passed last session will surely meet this 
case, where the directors paid dividends while the 
company was insolvent, and published false state- 
ments of the accounts. 

It is seldom that a great metropolitan improve- 
ment presents so extraordinary a combination of 
advantages and facilities as the proposal now before 
the public, for uniting most of the railway lines at 
a central terminus, within a few hundred yards of 
the Houses of Parliament. By the consent of the 
Marquis of Westminster, the channel of the Gros- 
venor Canal may be obtained for a railway, com- 
municating with all the lines on the south of the 
Thames, which would be crossed by a tubular 
bridge between Westminster and Pimlico. The 
immense space of ground now occupied by the 
Grosvenor basin near Victoria-street, Westminster, 
would form the West-end terminus, and so ample 
is the accommodation, that a separate depot and 
platform could be provided for the branch to each 
of the lines in communication with this centre. 
With the exception of the passage across the river, 
which is a small undertaking after the Britannia 
bridge, there are no engineering works of any 
consequence to cause difficulty. The Canal has 
simply to be cleared, and the bed brought up to 
the desired leyel by rubbish carted into it. In 
schemes for metropolitan railways hitherto, the 
expense of purchasing house property has been 
the chief obstacle, but here the ground is clear in 
the most important part of the route, and the plan 
altogether is so practicable, that we have every 
hope of seeing it speedily carried into execution. 

Me. Bentley and Messrs. Smith and Elder are, 
we observe, issuing their more popular works in a 
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cheap form, giving an excellent class of reading to 
the railway traveller, and bringing many admirable 
publications within the limits of a much larger circle 
of intelligent readers than possessed the means of 
obtaining them in their original form. 





Professor D’Arrest of Leipsic, well known from 
his valuable work on nebulous spots, has been ap- 
pointed to the long vacant chair of Astronomical 
Professor in the Academy of Copenhagen. 

In the last sitting of the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris, a letter was read from M. Quetelet, Per- 
petual Secretary of the Academy of Sciences of 
Brussels, suggesting that the plan devised by 
Lieutenant Maury of Washington, for having uni- 
form meteorological observations taken at sea, by 
vessels of the maritime nations, which plan was 
unanimously approved of four years ago, but the 
execution of which was prevented by the breaking 
out of the Crimean war, shall forthwith be carried 
into effect. The suggestion seems to us well 
worthy of being acted on. 

The annual meeting of the Institute of France 
we recorded last week. Each of the five Acade- 
mies that compose the Institute is accustomed to 
hold a public annual meeting, in which it deals 
with matters falling within its specialité. The 
annual meeting of the Académie Frangaise took 
place on Friday last at Paris, M. Villemain, the 
perpetual secretary, read a report on the ‘‘con- 
cours”’ of 1857 ; it was, it is scarcely necessary to 
say, marked by that elevation of thought and 
chastened eloquence of style for which the eminent 
Academician is noted. The first subject on which 
it touched was the prize offered for the best poem 
on the Eastern war; and it made known the 
humiliating fact, that though not fewer than 150 
poems were sent in, only two possessed sufficient 
merit to be noticed at all, and that their merit 
was not great enough to warrant the prize 
being given to either of them. In consequence, 
it was‘ intimated that competition for the 
prize would remain open for another year. M. 
Villemain afterwards passed in review the works 
to which the Academy has granted prizes—the 
most important of them were M. Rosseeuw’s 
‘Histoire d’Espagne,’ which obtained the Bordin 
prize of 1207.; M. Poirson’s ‘Histoire de Henri 
IV.’ which obtained one of the Gobert prizes ; and 
M. Lavallée’s ‘ Histoire de la Maison St. Cyr,‘ 
which obtained another Gobert prize. M. Vitet 
afterwards read a report, very neatly drawn up, 
on the awards which the Academy has made of the 
Montyon prizes for ‘‘acts of virtue.” It revealed 
really extraordinary instances of devotedness to 
suffering humanity. M. Legouvé then read a 
small poem, in which the material misery of the 
poor was contrasted with the moral misery of the 
rich. The prizes which the Academy intends to 
give on future occasions were afterwards an- 
nounced. We noticed amongst them one for next 
year of 120/., for a treatise on Thucydides; one 
of 1602., for 1859, for a ‘‘ Lexicon of the Language 
and Style of Corneille ;” and one of 400/., in 
1862, for a successful dramatic work in three or 
more acts, and in verse, which shall, with literary 
merit, inculcate a high moral lesson. 

It has been already announced in our columns, 
that the sale of the celebrated Albani library 
is to take place this year in Rome. The auc- 
tion is now fixed to take place in November, 
but a paternal government has decided that 
the MSS. should not be sold in Rome, lest they 
should peradventure fall into the hands of those 
who might misuse them. They are therefore to be 
sealed up and forwarded to Count Castelbarco, of 
Milan, and the Marquis del Bagno, of Mantua, 
who are the heirs of the property. The Albani 
sale will be followed, in the January of 1858, by 
that of the hardly less-renowned collection of the 
Altieri family. This library was founded by Car- 
dinal Giovanni Battista Altieri, who lived from 
1589 to 1654, and was afterwards greatly added to 
by Cardinal Paluzzo Altieri, a nephew of Pope 
Clement the Tenth, who expended one hundred 
thousand scudi in codices dete: There will be 


brought to the hammer two thousand MSS., con- 
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taining many valuable documents from the private 
correspondence of nuncios, ambassadors, and cay. 
dinals, members of this illustrious house. The 
printed works are contained in eleven thousand 
four hundred lots, and are many of them full of 
rare and valuable matter connected with the hig. 
tory of the republics and smaller states of Ttaly in 
the early period of the middle ages. The cata. 
logue is nearly completed, and will be in itself a 
most interesting work. 

The first volume of the ‘History of Bavaria,’ 
a work ordered by the King, and paid for out of 
the government funds, is now nearly finished, and 
will Le published in the course of the year. It 
forms one of four volumes in forty sheets each, 
which is to give a complete account of the history 
of Bavaria, the general statistics of the country 
and the people, together with the climate, zoology, 
geology, and botany, the social condition of the 
people, with an account of their food, health, cloth. 
ing, trades, occupations, and the predominant 
causes of illness and death. 

The Italian papers are filled with the papal pro- 
gress and the holy father’s doings and sayings, 
During his stay in Ravenna he visited Dante's 
tomb, and being requested to insert his name in the 
visitors’ book, he sat down and wrote those beauti- 
ful lines from the ‘ Purgatorio ’ — 

“ Non é il mondan rumore altro che un fiato 

Di vento, che or va quindi, ed or va quinci 

E muta nome, perche muta lato.” 
The authorities at once called a meeting, testified 
to the papal handwriting, and determined that the 
book should be deposited in the Ravenna records, 
Owing to this the names and autographs of many 
John Smiths and William Joneses will be unex- 
pectedly handed down to a wondering posterity. 

The German papers announce the death of Dr, 
Dietrich Martin, in Gotha, in his eighty-fifth year, 
He was well known and much honoured in legal 
circles, and may be said to have heen the Nestor of 
German writers on jurisprudence. 

M. Lerminier, an eminent French critic, and a 
Professor of the Collége de France, has just died 
in Paris. 

Herr Hempel, an eminent dignitary of the 
church, died at Altenburg, on the 2nd instant, in 
the eighty-ninth year of his age. He was the 
author of several extremely popular religious 
works. 

F. van der Kerkhoven, one of the most original 
and justly celebrated of the modern Flemish poets, 
has just died at Antwerp, in the flower of his age. 








FINE ARTS. 

A Hand-book to the Waxed Paper Process 
in Photography. By William Crookes. 
Chapman | Hall. 

Tr is needless for us to say more than to an- 

nounce the publication of a treatise, designed 

for a particular class of photographists only, 
and which no one of them should be without. 

The preface informs us that the general outline 

of the work is founded on the ‘ Description 

of the Waxed Paper Process employed for 
the Photometeorographic Registrations at the 

Radcliffe Observatory,’ a paper which forms 

a supplement to the volume of observations 

for the year 1854. The author, Mr. Crookes, 

further adds :— 


‘‘Having been occupied for some time in super 
intending and arranging the meteorological depart- 
ment of the above observatory, I was, on leaving, 
requested by the talented observer, M. J. Johnson, 
Esq., to place on record for the benefit of their 
staff a description of the photographic process 
which I had so successfully introduced for record. 
ing the observations in their meteorological instru- 
ments: viz. the Barograph and Thermograph of 
Mr. Ronald’s construction, and a Pluviograph 
designed and made by myself. : 

‘*The experiments which I found it necessary t0 
undertake, ere I arrived at the above results, 0c- 
cupied my unremitting attention for upwards of 
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a twelvemonth, and were conducted on a scale 
commensurate with the great importance of the 
object which I had in view. 

~%é A vast number of the facts thus brought 
under my notice relate to points of chemical, 
optical, anc photographical science which are alike 
common to every branch of the art. Some few, 
necessarily, apply merely to the especial purpose 
which then engaged my attention ; whilst others 
are only applicable to the Waxed Paper Process 
for the ordinary requirements of the photographer. 

“Latterly I have occupied myself in extracting 
from these innumerable data, materials wherewith 
to build a process which I can confidently present 
to my readers as possessing many advantages over 
those in general use. In the following pages the 
several operations in the Waxed Paper Process are 
most minutely described, and I venture to say, 
that any person who is at all conversant with the 
ordinary manipulations required in photography, 
will, by carefully following these directions, at once 
meet with success,” 

This will convey an adequate idea of the 
contents of the volume, which is, in fact, an 
ample and minute detail of directions for the 
practice of an art which the writer says he 
thinks is better adapted for the ordinary re- 
quirements of the tourist or amateur, than any 
other paper process whatever. 


Mr. Thomas Uwins, R.A., died on Tuesday at 
the advanced age of 75. He held the office of 
Surveyor of the Queen’s Pictures. 

The Scottish papers report the death of Mr. 
Shiells, the oldest member of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. Mr. Shiells was a native of Berwick- 
shire. As an animal painter he was the greatest 
artist that Scotland has yet produced. For many 
years he was employed by Professor Low in form- 
ing the fine collection of pictures of breeds of cattle 
and other animals connected with farming pur- 
suits, which enriches the museum attached to the 
agricultural class in the University of Edinburgh. 

An extraordinary meeting of the religious art 
unions of Germany will be held this year on the 
9th, 10th, and 11th of September, at Ratisbon ; 
the last meeting took place in this town in 1849, 
and the present, it is expected, will be more than 
ordinarily well attended and interesting. 

Tn the last sitting of the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris it was announced that the photographing of 
microscopic insects and objects has commenced, 
and that it gives every promise of being highly 
useful to science. It was also stated that the new 
comet has been seen at Cambridge, Rome, Berlin, 
and Vienna. 

e ancient frescoes of Hanns Burkmair, on the 
walls of the Maximilian Museum of Augsburg, 
are now fully and completely cleaned and restored 

y Herr Eigner, one of the first artists perhaps in 
his “genre” in the world. The scaffolding was 
last week entirely removed, and an incredible num- 
ber of the curious of all classes has since then filled 
the room and expressed an unqualified admiration 
of the fine works of this too little known old Ger- 
man master. By order of the magistrate, a tablet 
has been let into the wall, close to the picture of 
the smiths working at glowing hot iron, one of 
the best in the series, announcing that the town 
of Augsburg empowered Herr Eigner, in the year 
1856, to restore the pictures of the celebrated 
painter, Hanns Burkmair, which he executed in 
114, and which, through the effects of time, had 
fallen into complete decay. 

It has been determined at length to erect two 
monuments in Frankfort, to two victims of popu- 
lar frenzy, who fell during the time when un- 
bridled licence reigned in 1848, one to General von 
Auerswald, who was killed at the corner of 
Schmidt’s garden, the other to the ill-fated 
Prince von Licknowski, who was struck down 
about two hundred and fifty yards further on, at 
the’ foot of a tall poplar tree. The poplar is gone, 
all but a withered stump, having by degrees been 
cut away for memorials by the thousands of 
curious who ‘have since visited the spot. It is 





proposed to enclose the remains of the tree with an 
iron railing, and to erect suitable monuments to 
each of the victims. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 

For the musical world, the Worcester Festival 
has been the great event of the week, and it has in 
all respects proved highly successful. The meet- 
ing commenced as usual with a full cathedral ser- 
vice, when a selection of chants, anthems, and 
other pieces of classical sacred music, were intro- 
duced. Handel's Dettingen Te Deum, Mendels- 
sohn’s setting of the 55th Psalm, and a new anthem 
by Dr. Elvey, composed for the occasion, Sing, O 
Heavens, formed part of the musical service, the 
psalms of the day being given toa chant of the 
Rev. W. H. Havergal, and the ‘Venite’ and 
‘Jubilate’ to chants of Dr. Tallis. The sermon, by 
the Rev. Canon Lewis, brother, it is stated, of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was a homily against 
covetousness, from Luke, ch. xii. v. 15, and had 
the effect of producing a collection of 260/. The 
collections on the subsequent days were also of con- 
siderable amount. It is needless to record any 
details of the performances, the programme of 
which we gave last week. Almost all the selections 
at the concerts in the College Hall consisted of 
pieces which were familiar to every one during the 
last London season, and the performances were 
such as might be expected from such artistes as 
Madame Novello, Madame Weiss, Miss Dolby, 
Mrs. Hepworth, Miss Vinning, Miss Palmer, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Herr Formes, Signor Gardoni, Mr. 
Weiss, and the other eminent vocalists engaged. 
M. Sainfon, Mr. G. W. Cusins, and other per- 
formers, also displayed to advantage their skill on 
their instruments. In the cathedral meetings, 
Mendelssohn's Elijah, Handel's Messiah, and selec- 
tions from Israel in Egypt, from Mr. Costa’s Eli, 
and other works, were given. The selection from 
Israel in Egypt was the same as that used at the 
last Birmingham Festival, and the choruses on 
this occasion were delivered with an effect rarely 
surpassed. The chief solos were taken by Madame 
Novello, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr, 
Weiss, different vocalists having their share in the 
triumphs of the other days. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge, who was a guest of his late tutor, the Rev. 
John Ryle Wood, formerly chaplain to Queen 
Adelaide, now Canon of Worcester Cathedral, 
helped to increase the animation of the meeting, 
his presence being welcomed both from personal 
respect, and as affording an occasion for a demonstra- 
tion of loyalty and patriotism, which found vent in 
singing the ‘National Anthem’ in the middle of the 
concert at which he made his first appearance. A 
source of satisfaction of less impulsive but as satis- 
factory a kind, supplemental to the musical pleasures 
of the meeting, was the appearance of the “resto- 
rations” of the venerable cathedral, which are excel- 
lent as far as they have gone. Large funds will 
yet be necessary for carrying out all the proposals 
that have been approved, but for the renovations 
and repairs that have been effected, in keeping with 
the ancient character of the building, the Dean and 
Chapter, and the architect and workmen employed, 
Ceserve high praise. The number of persons pre- 
sent at the cathedral performances being about 
eleven hundred each day, and the concerts being 
attended by about half that number, the collections 
in the mornings being also liberal, we hope that 
the treasurer of the benevolent fund for which 
the festivals of the three choirs were established, 
will have a favourable report to give of this year’s 
meeting at Worcester. 

An operatic company, including Madame Grisi, 
Madame Gassier, Signor Mario,and Herr Reichardt, 
has this week been performing at the Princess’s 
Theatre, where many have had an opportunity of 
witnessing the most favourite operas repeated in a 
manner satisfactory to those who had not that 
enjoyment during the season. At the Surrey 
Gardens a special series of concerts, conducted by 
M. Jullien, under the arrangements of Mr. Beale, 





who has obtained the control of the Gardens since 


the discomfiture of the Directors of the Company, 
has shown how successful the Surrey Gardens 
might be under proper management. Madame 
Alboni, Madame Grisi, and Madame Gassier, 
are among the names by which the attractions 
of this closing festival are sustained. We are 
glad to learn that the affairs of the Company, 
though disastrous enough, are not quite so bad as 
was anticipated, and that Mrs. Seacole, at least, 
will not lose all her public testimonial. It will be 
very hard if M. Jullien and his musical associates 
should be sufferers, after the unusual exertions 
made by them during the past year. If the worthy 
conductor had the gardens, or some other place of 
musical entertainment, in his own hands, he would 
not want ample public support. 

The Weimar committee has sent out its invita- 
tions for the great festival in September. ‘The 
paper announces that on the second, third, and 
fourth of September, masterpieces of the great Ger- 
man dramatists will be produced at the theatre, 
and the principal characters supported by the mcst 
celebrated artists in the country ; that on the fifth 
an extra train will run to Eisenach, for which in- 
vited guests and strangers will be provided with 
free tickets, which will enable them to visit the 
Wartburg, and return in time for a grand concert 
conducted by capellmeister Liszt. The poet rooms 
in the castle, (which are well worth seeing,) the 
houses of Goethe and Schiller, full of reminiscences 
of these great men, the picture gallery and the 
library, will be thrown open to the public during 
the festival. In the gallery of the castle there is 
a very fine collection ot drawings by Carstens, 
which is usually difficult of access. A bureau has 
been opened in the town hall, at which strangers, 
by previous written applications, may procure 
tickets, securing them comfortable and economical 
lodgings in Weimar, without trouble or bustle. 
The paper is signed by the courtmaster of the cere- 
monies; the Mayor of Weimar, and a town coun- 
cillor. 








NATIONAL GALLERY COMMISSION. 


Letter from Professor Faraday to the Dean of St. 
Paul's, on the state of the Marbles in the British 
Museum. 

Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, W. 
30th April, 1857. 

My dear Dr. Milman,—I wish I could write 
anything satisfactory, in reply to your note about 
the marbles in the British Museum. I examined 
them, in respect of their condition as to dirt, on the 
24th instant ; and more particularly a Caryatide, 
No. 128; the Shaft of a Column, No, 118; and 
some of the Metopes in the Elgin Gallery. The 
marbles generally were very dirty ; some of them 
appearing as if dirty from a deposit of dust and 
soot formed upon them, and some of them as if 
stained, dingy, and brown. The surface of the 
marbles is in general rough, as if corroded ; only a 
very few specimens present the polish of finished 
marble: many have a dead surface; many are 
honeycombed, in a fine degree, more or less ; or 
have shivered broken surfaces, calculated to hold 
dirt mechanically. 

T found the body of the marble beneath the sur- 
face white. I found very few places where the dis- 
coloration seemed to be produced by a stain pene- 
trating the real body of the unchanged or unbroken 
marble, Almost every where it appeared to be due 
to dirt (arising from dust, smoke, soot, &c.) held, 
mechanically, by the rough and fissured surface of 
the stone. 

The application of water, applied by a sponge or 
soft cloth, removed the coarsest dirt, but did not 
much enlighten the general dark tint. The addi- 
tion of rubbing, either by the finger, or a cork, or 
soft brushes, improved the colour, but still left it 
far below that of a fresh fracture. The use of a 
fine, gritty powder, with the water and rubbing, 
though it more quickly removed the upper dirt, 
left much imbedded in the cellular surface of the 
marble. 

I then applied alkalies, both carbonated and 
caustic: these quickened the loosening of the sur- 
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face dirt, and changed the tint of the brown stains 
a little; but they fell far short of restoring the 
marble surface to its proper hue and state of clean- 
liness. I finally used dilute nitric acid, and even 
this failed ; for, though I could have gone on until 
I had dissolved away the upper marble, and left 
@ pure surface, even these successive applications, 
made of course with care, but each time producing 
a sensible and even abundant effervescence, and 
each time dissolving enough marble to neutralize 
the applied acid, were not sufficient to reach the 
bottom of the cells and fissures in which dirt had 
been deposited, so as to dislodge the whole of that 
dirt from its place. 

The examination has made me despair of the 
ey of presenting the marbles in the British 
Museum in that state of purity and whiteness 
which they originally possessed, or in which, as I 
am informed, like marbles can be seen in Greece 
and Italy at the present day. The multitude of 
people who frequent the galleries, the dust which 
they raise, the necessary presence of stoves, or 
other means of warming, which, by producing cur- 
rents in the air, carry the dust and dirt in it to 
places of rest—namely, the surfaces of the marbles; 
and the London atmosphere in which dust, smoke, 
fumes, are always present, and often water in such 
proportions as to deposit a dew upon the cold 
marble, or in the dirt upon the marble, are never- 
ceasing sources of injury to the state and appear- 
ance of these beautiful remains. Still, I think 
that much improvement would result from a more 
frequent and very careful washing ; and I think 
that the application of a little carbonated alkali 
(as soda) with the water would be better than soap, 
inasmuch as the last portions of it are more easily 
removed. It requires much care in washing to 
secure this result; but whether soap or soda be 
employed, none should be allowed to remain 
behind. 

Dry brushing or wiping is probably employed in 
some cases ; if so, it should be applied with care, 
and never whilst the objects are damp, or from 
the condition of the weather likely to be so. In 
several cases there is the appearance as if such a 
process had resulted in causing the adhesion of a 
darker coat of dirt than would have been produced 
without it ; for convex, front, underlying portions 
of a figure are in a darker state than back parts of 
the same figure, though the latter are more favour- 
ably disposed for the reception of falling dirt. I 
am, my dear Dr. Milman, humbly and truly yours, 


M, Farapbay. 
The Very Rev. the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
&e. &e. &e. 


A Jetter to the Secretary, from James Glaisher, 
Esq., on the extent of the London Smoke, and its 
comparative density at different parts of the 
Metropolis. 

Lewisham, February 13, 1857. 

My dear Mr. Butler,—I do not know of any 
observations having been taken to determine the 
comparative density of the smoke at different parts 
of the metropolis. 

The effects of the smoke of London extend for 
more than five miles. I know the clothing of 
sheep is blacker beyond Eltham, and the blackened 
jackets of sparrows also prove its influence beyond 
for ten miles. 

Formerly I have traced the smoke of London to 
fully twenty miles, but it has, I think, diminished 
lately. It formerly was no unusual circumstance 
to trace the dark band, as seen from the top of the 
Observatory, to more than fifteen miles. Ido not, 
however, know of any trustworthy experiments 
which have been made for this purpose. 

If blackened bulb maximum-thermometers were 

at different parts of London, and in its 
suburbs, the effects of the thick atmosphere would 
be measured by the less high readings of the ther- 
mometer in those places. 

Care of course would be required, both in the 
selection of the instruments as well as in their 
position in each locality.—Faithfully yours, 

JAMES GLAISHER. 

H. Montagu Butler, Esq, 





Report by Sir C. L. Eastlake, P.R.A., on the State 
of Pictures in some of the Metropolitan Col- 
lections. 


In compliance with the request of the Commis- 
sioners I have inspected certain pictures, preserved 
in the various public institutions in London, to 
which my attention was especially directed. I have 
added some notices of the state of other works in 
similar institutions not included among those indi- 
cated by the Commissioners. 


TEMPLE. 


The large picture, ascribed to Vandyck, repre- 
senting Charles I. on horseback, attended by an 
equerry bearing his helmet, is the principal picture 
in the hall of the Middle Temple. ‘he mere sur- 
face appears to be in a good state, the canvas 
exhibiting no inequalities ; whereas the canvas of 
some other portraits, hanging near it, is loose. 
The picture has suffered greatly in general effect. 
The whole of the architectural portion and the 
whole of the foreground have become dark ; the 
dress of the helmet-bearer and the shadows of the 
horse are also, in part, reduced to the same state. 
A large proportion of the vast canvas is now a 
dark mass, in which the objects are scarcely distin- 
guishable. The sky and landscape are obscured in 
the same proportion. The head of the King is 
somewhat lighter than other portions originally, 
perhaps, of equal brightness. This is probably in 
consequence of the head having been, at some 
former period, more cleaned than the rest of the 
picture. The head of the attendant (which, though 
the shadows have darkened, is quite in the manner 
of Vandyck), originally lower in tone, is in the 
same obscured state as the rest of the picture. 

It is probable that the monotonous darkness of 
large portions of this work is not referrible to the 
effects of a London atmosphere alone, but partly, 
if not chiefly, to the use of a dark ground, or 
priming. 

Among the other portraits in the same hall, that 
of James IT. may be mentioned as being in an ob- 
scured condition, in the face, as well as in the 
other parts. This appears to be also the conse- 
quence in a great degree of a dark ground. 

The discoloration of the pictures generally, 
caused by smoke, must, however, at a former 
period have been considerable. It seems that a 
charcoal and wood fire was at first kept burning in 
the centre of the hall, and that, in consequence, 
the pictures had some sort of cleaning every five 
or six years. The fire was discontinued early in 
the present century, and since then the cleaning 
has not been renewed. The effects of a former 
partial cleaning are apparent in a German picture 
of the Judgment of Solomon, the lighter portions 
of the principal figures having been made especially 
conspicuous. 

The Parliament Chamber (Temple).—Several 
portraits are preserved here, some comparatively 
modern. The older specimens, from having been 
painted originally with an insufficient body of 
colour, have a weak and flat as well as a dingy 
effect. I was informed that all the pictures in this 
apartment had been cleaned in 1851, 

The Library.—Portrait of Robert Ashley, the 
founder, 1641. A very indifferent work, extremely 
dark throughout; the canvas injured in parts. 
Injuries, such as cracks from folds, and even irre- 
gular rents, afterwards mended, are not unfrequent 
in old pictures of this kind, executed on canvas. 
A small portrait in the Parliament Chamber, un- 
important as a work of art, representing Lord 
Hardwicke as Chief Justice, 1733, exhibits the 
traces of such injuries in subsequent repairs, The 
temporary removal of portraits, in large establish- 
ments, for the purpose of cleaning or repainting the 
walls, is a probable cause of accidents (not to speak 
of the unsound state in which pictures are some- 
times presented as gifts). On such occasions the 


portraits are often incautiously piled together, so 
that frames come in contact with canvases; the re- 
sults are bruises and rents. Such accidents are 
likely to be more serious if the pictures have not 
been lined. 








Te 
BarBER SuRGEONS’ HAL, 


The celebrated Holbein is painted on wood, con. 
sisting of several pieces joined vertically. Some 
joinings are quite visible, but none have separated 
widely. It is unfortunate that the heads in thig pic- 
ture are more injured than many of the accessories, 
Portions of the King’s dress, the diapered back. 
ground, and otherornaments, the carpet and matting 
on the floor, are all better preserved than the por- 
traits, and show that the picture was originally 
executed in the most careful manner of the master, 
The heads are all more or less injured, and some 
are so much repainted as to present scarcely 4 
vestige of the original work. The head of the Kin 
is among those that have suffered in this respect, 
The heads of Chambers and Dr. Butts on the left, 
and those of Aylef and Monforde on the right, are 
now, perhaps, the best, as having been less over. 
painted ; but they are rubbed, and have lost their 
modelling; the character and individuality that 
depend on truth of form are, however, still strikin 
in many instances. The upper row of heads onthe 
right side has either been entirely repainted, or wag 
originally by an inferior hand. 

This picture does not exhibit the embrowned 
appearance caused by London smoke ; its injuries 
are far more irreparable. Its decay may probably 
be attributed to cleaning, as the well preserved 
state of most of the accessories shows that the 
picture was in itself calculated to resist the effects 
of time. The cleaning of portraits is always car- 
ried furthest in the heads; the desire to give an 
apparent vivacity to the most interesting parts is 
the cause of those parts being first destroyed. 

I could obtain but scanty information respecting 
the history of former cleanings and restorations. 
A royal mandate, dated 1617, from James I, 
authorised the temporary removal of the picture to 
be copied, and it was probably then also cleaned. 
Its subsequent treatment seems to be unknown, 
except that from 1752 it had not been touched till 
one of the Company undertook to varnish all the 
pictures in the Court-room. The result is said to 
have been unsuccessful, and the varnish was re 
moved in 1844. On that occasion the pictures 
were, for the first time, inclined forwards, having 
been previously flat against the walls. In 2 small 
room, having a domestic character, like that now 
referred to, this inclined position of the pictures 
would not be observed; but the conditions of 
architectural regularity, in large halls, require that 
the painted decorations should be upright, and, in 
general, close to the walls. Such an arrangement 
is, however, unfavourable to the due display and, 
in some degree, to the preservation of pictures; 
inasmuch as a picture (assumed to be above the 
eye) is better seen when inclined forwards, while 
its surface is then less liable to collect dust. The 
exceptions, as in the case of frescoes, need not be 
here considered. 

Of the other pictures in the Court-room, some 
exhibit the effects of dark grounds, such as the 
portraits of a Spanish lady and gentleman. Others, 
more solidly executed, are in a much lighter state: 
a head of Inigo Jones, copied from Vandyck, has 
an almost modern freshness, apparently the result 
of recent cleaning. 


GRESHAM COLLEGE. 

Portrait of Sir Thomas Gresham, ascribed to 
Holbein, presented in 1845. The picture, painted 
on wood, is said to have been in an unsound state 
previous to that time. It was well repaired and 
restored by Mr. Peel, of Golden-square. The hands 
are rubbed, but not much repainted ; the face, 
through which a crack passed, has been necessarily 
more extensively repaired. It must be obvious 
that the present state of a work so recently res 
can be no criterion of the effects of a London 
atmosphere. 


MercHanT Tartors’ HALL. 

The older pictures, such as portraits of Charles 
II., James IJ., and William and Mary, exhibit 
that monotony and opacity in the darker parts, 
which is one of the worst results of time on pictures 
executed on a dark ground, or with colours having 
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ndency to lose their transparency and to 
aaa. “Of some whole lengths on the walls of 
the staircase, some are now reduced to a very 
sombre state. : 

In the Court-room are some old portraits on 
wood. They are of little interest as works of art, 
but, though mostly the worse for age, they present 
a faded rather than a blackened appearance. A 
more modern picture, representing Henry VII. 
presenting the Charter to the Company, the figures 
being small in size, was painted and presented by 
Nathaniel Clarkson in 1778. Its present dingy 
appearance may be partly attributed to its situation 
over a fireplace. 

The advantage of a solid execution in resisting 
the effects of time, and possibly of cleaning, is in- 
stanced in a portrait of George North, said to be 
by Hudson. A portrait of more modern date, by 
Opie, has suffered ; though solidly prepared, the 
last thin paintings have disappeared, leaving the 
picture in an inharmonious state. 

There are some fine modern portraits in this 
building ; among others, a portrait of the Duke of 
Wellington, by Wilkie. The good practice of 
keeping pictures well strained appears to have been, 
in this instance, carried to excess, probably by the 
painter himself; the canvas on one side having 
started from the nails that secured it to the stretch- 
ing-frame. 

On inquiry I found that all the pictures in the 
building bad been cleaned in 1851. 

Drapers’ Hat. 

On the staircase is a very large equestrian por- 
trait of the Duke of Marlborough, with allegorical 
figures, by Sir James Thornhill; an indifferent 
picture, but in good state, exhibiting no effects of 
London smoke nor other evidence of neglect. The 
portraits preserved in the various rooms are all in 
aremarkably good state; among them are those of 
Sir William Clayton and Sir Joseph Sheldon, pic- 
tures of merit, by Kneller and Gerard Voest. I 
was informed that the pictures belonging to this 


establishment are dusted and wiped about once in 


two months: if any of them have suffered in former 
times, they appear, at all events, to be now care- 
fully attended to. 

Inthe Long Gallery, a Holy Family, ascribed 
to Bellini, has been extensively repainted. 

In the Court-room is a picture representing a 
lady anda boy. It is said to have been copied and 
cleaned when Bartolozzi engraved it, under the 
title of Mary Queen of Scots and her Son, by 
Zucchero. The correctness of that designation has 
been questioned. The picture is a work of merit, 
and, though not uninjured by time, exhibits at pre- 
sent none of the ordinary consequences of London 
smoke. 

Curist’s HospItat. 


The portrait of Edward VI. by Holbein, which 
I was requested to examine, had been sent, with 
one or two others, to Manchester. 

Iwas told that the pictures in the Great Hall 
had been cleaned a few years since. The large 
portrait of Charles II., by Lely, has suffered from 
time ; various parts, including the sky, having 
evidently darkened considerably. On examining 
that picture near (from the Gallery), I found that 
the canvas had been in parts torn and repaired. 

The picture by Verrio, eighty feet long, has suf- 
fered in the usual way in the darks. The same 
may be said of the large picture on canvas, formerly 
ascribed to Holbein, in the Gallery, representing 
Edward VI. granting the Charter to the Governors. 
In the heads of the scholars, which, from the place 
they occupy in the work, can be best seen, this 
picture exhibits the coarse hand of Verrio. 

Mercers’ Hatt. 

General Court Room.—A good portrait of Sir 
Thomas Gresham on wood. A vertical joining has 
slightly separated a little to the right of the centre. 

€ picture, I was told, had been cleaned a few 
years since. From a statement in Brayley’s Mid- 

x, It appears to have also been cleaned before 
1814. The portraits preserved here having, it 
seems, been cleaned from time to time, exhibit no 
effects of London smoke. The sombre ap- 





pearance of some darker specimens is to be traced 
rather to technical causes. 
Skinners’ Hatt. 

The old portrait of Sir Andrew Judde is not an 
example of the bad results of a city atmosphere. 
Though not remarkable as a work of art, and not 
uninjured by time, its colour is not embrowned. 
The portrait, on the staircase. of Sir Thomas Pilk- 
ington, painted by Linton, 1691, has become in- 
distinct and monotonous in the obscurer parts. It 
was cleaned in 1840. 

The hall, properly so called, of the Company, 
contains no pictures, but is a satisfactory instance 
of the preservation, in the heart of London, of 
ordinary painting and decorations in consequence 
of the room being duly warmed. 1 was informed 
that it had been entirely refitted in 1846; as yet 
the walls exhibit no discoloration. The apart- 
ment is warmed hy small pipes, for hot water, of 
wrought iron. The use of wrought iron, as well 
ag the employment of several small pipes together, 
instead of one large pipe, is said to be attended 
with good results. The fresh appearance of the 
room warrants the conclusion, often theoretically 
inferred, that a dry atmosphere tends to prevent 
the deposit of dust even under otherwise unfavour- 
able circumstances, while dampness promotes it. 


GUILDHALL. 


Council Chamber.—The large picture of the 
Relief of Gibraltar, by Copley, has been recently 
cleaned. It is stated to have been previously in a 
very dark, discoloured state. 

Opie’s Murder of Rizzio, I understand, was 
cleaned a few years since: the darks of the picture 
appear to have increased, in this instance, probably 
from the use of certain colours. 

Northcote’s Wat Tyler is much obscured through- 
out, and has not the comparative freshness of 
Opie’s picture in the lights. It was probably not 
cleaned at the same time. 

The portrait of Nelson, by Beechy, and that of 
Marquis Cornwallis, by Copley, are both obscured 
by the ordinary effects of London smoke. Various 
other portraits, some recent, are beginning to ex- 
hibit the same results. 

Reading Room.—This room contains several 
whole-length portraits, chiefly of the last century. 
They are all much embrowned, and do not appear 
to have been recently cleaned. 

WEAVERS’ CoMPANY. 

This Company now meets at the City of London 
Tavern. A few pictures are preserved in the room 
appropriated to the Society; and some, whole 
lengths, belonging to them, are in the great hall. 
The larger pictures, though lately put in order and 
varnished, are still dark. Among the smaller pic- 
tures is a portrait on panel of Queen Elizabeth, 
not important as a work of art, and somewhat 
coarsely executed, but probably taken from a good 
likeness of the period. Having apparently been 
cleaned at no distant time, its hue is pale, and 
shows no results of a smoky atmosphere. 

CLOCKMAKERS’ COMPANY. 

Among the few pictures preserved in the room 
appropriated to this Society in the City of London 
Tavern, some have the extremely brown tint which 
indicates the uninterrupted effects of London 
smoke. 

CHARTER HOUSE. 

Governor's Room.—The oval portrait of Thomas 
Sutton, the founded, 1611, though faded, exhibits 
no discoloration from smoke ; it has, perhaps, at a 
former period, been cleaned. The whole length 
portraits of Charles IT., Villiers Duke of Bucking- 
ham, the Duke of Monmouth, and others, less in- 
teresting as works of art than as likenesses, all 
show, in greater or less degrees, the usual dis- 
coloration and the effect of dark grounds. In the 
‘Old Governor's Room’ there is a handsome painted 
and gilt chimney-piece, which, though cleaned in 
1838, has already re-acquired a brown tint in the 
upper part. 

BRIDEWELL. 

Great Hall.—In the large *questrian portrait of 

Sir William Withers, by Ric ::ardson and Wootten, 





the foreground has become dark ; the architecture 
is in the same condition ; the sky has also, it may 
be inferred, lost its brightness. The causes of this 
deterioration are, no doubt, partly to be sought in 
technical conditions. 

The picture, on canvas, representing Edward 
VI. presenting the Charter, attributed to Holbein, 
has not that truth of character and delicacy of exe- 
cution which belong to the master ; if originally 
by him, it must have been extensively re-painted ; 
the darker parts are heavy ; the lighter portions 
have the appearance of having been cleaned of late 
years. 

The portraits of Charles II. and James II., by 
Lely, are in a darkened state. Various other por- 
traits are preserved in the hall and in other rooms, 
some of modern date ; but there are no remarkable 
examples of the embrowned state induced by long 
exposure to ordinary dust and smoke. 


PicTtuRES AT THE Roya ACADEMY, 


Certain pictures, between sixty and seventy in 
number, by deceased members of the Royal Aca- 
demy, having been selected for exhibition at Man- 
chester, in compliance with the wishes of the 
Executive Committee appointed to superintend 
that exhibition, the Council of the Academy have 
found it necessary to have those specimens first 
carefully cleaned. 

The effects of mere London smoke, unaccom- 
panied, it appears, by the consequences of damp, 
are well exemplified in the discoloration of most 
of the pictures referred to. A few of them have 
been cleaned before, but, with the exception of 
occasional dusting, the greater part are, it is be- 
lieved, now subjected to that operation for the first 
time. A specimen by Wheatly, who died in 1$01, 
was shown in a half-cleaned state to the Commis- 
sion, and it is therefore unnecessary for me to de- 
scribe it. I observe only that the brown colour 
induced is opaque, and that therefore, although a 
small amount of it might give tone to very light 
portions of a picture, the smallest amount would 
tend to lessen the transparency of shadows. That, 
in the instances referred to, the film is an acci- 
dental deposit only, quite independent of glazing, 
is proved by its being easily removable by moisture. 
This degree of change exemplifies what might take 
place in London, supposing pictures not to be at- 
tended to, in less than seventy years; Wheatly's 
picture was placed in Somerset House in 1791, 
when he was elected an Academician. The removal 
of the Royal Academy to Trafalgar-square took 
place in the beginning of 1837. 

With reference to the question whether the 
accumulation of London smoke is injurious to the 
substance of a picture, I observe that in this speci- 
men, now cleaned, the sharpest touches are unim- 
paired, and that the colours do not appear to have 


undergone any change. C. L. EastLaKE. 
February 25, 1857. 


Report by Mr. Henry Farrer on the state of 

Pictures in some of the Metropolitan Collections. 

106, New Bond Street, London, 
February 25, 1857. 
To the Secretary of the Royal Commission for Determining 
the Site of the New National Gallery. 

Sir, — According to the instructions contained 
in your letter, dated February 5, 1857, authorizing 
me ‘to make an examination of the pictures in 
the following collections:—The Charter House ; 
Barber-Surgeons’ Hall, paying especial attention 
to the Holbeins, Gresham College ; Christ’s Hos- 
pital, comparing especially the pictures in the 
Great Hall with those in the Court Room ; Mer- 
chant Tailors’ Hall; Bridewell Hospital; Guild- 
hall ; St. Bartholomew's Hospital ; The Temple ;” 
as also ‘‘any other pictures in the metropolis, the 
state of which appears to you calculated to throw 
light upon the special inquiry now entrusted to 
you, and to draw up the result of your investiga- 
tion in a written report,” I beg to inform you 
that I have visited the above Institutions, and 
scrupulously examined some hundreds of pictures, 
and have also carried the inspection further, by 
visits to the following places—viz., The Painter- 
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Stainers, Goldsmiths, and Armourers and Braziers 
is, ‘and Mr. Oppenheim’s Collection. 
: Report. 
GUILDHALL AND Mercuant Tartors’ Hatt. 


Pictures chilled and dirty, but no injury from 
atmospheric causes. 

HOLBEIN’s PicTuREs. 

As regards this great master’s works, I can find 
only two original pictures by his hand in the City 
of London; the one being the picture of Henry 
the Eighth Presenting the Charter to the Barber- 
Surgeons, in their Hall in Monkwell-street. 

The other, the portrait (half-length) of the same 
King, painted three years before his death, being 
dated 1544, in the Committee Room at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital. The first of these two pic- 
tures is much injured by repaint, especially on the 
heads, which are cracked; the forehead of the 
King is repainted. The head of Dr. Butts is the 
finest part of the picture, although that has been a 
little too closely cleaned. 

I found here a letter, without date, in reference to 
the cleaning of the picture. It is thus written :— 
“To the Masters, Wardens, and Court of Assistance of the 

“ Worshipfull Company of Barbers. 

“*Gentlemen,—Understanding your intention of 
cleaning your capital picture of Henry the Eighth, 
by Hans Holbein, with others, we hereby offer our 
services, being informed by a friend of Painter- 
Stainers’ Hall of your intention, embolden to solicit 
as above, being the persons who cleaned their 
capital pictures two years ago. 

(Signed) ‘* J. ForssEav. 
“* JoHN TERRY. 

“ Little Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” 

T have since learnt, through the kindness of Mr. 
Tomlins, Clerk of the Painters’ Company, that 
Foisseau cleaned only two pictures (for which “he 
was paid five guineas) for the Painters’ Company 
in the year 1774, so that it is most probable that 
the cleaning took place about 1776, of the Holbein, 
at the Barbers, and as he was only entrusted with 
two pictures out of so large a collection, it does not 

« much confidence in his abilities. 

The second picture represents the King holding 
his stick, and habited in a superb dress. 

This beautiful work (perhaps the finest portrait 
excepting only the one at Warwick Castle) is in 
the finest preservation, showing that the great dif- 
ference in the appearance is not caused by atmo- 
spheric influence, but by neglect, want of ventila- 
tion, unskilful cleaners, improper varnishers, in 
short, want of that attention that every gallery 
regularly requires to keep pictures from becoming 
dirty. 


These two pictures were painted for, and have 
been in the same locality, from the time they 
were finished. The one is perfect, the other 
much injured by man, and not by atmospheric 
effects. 

Mr. Oppesheim’s collection has been, for some 
twenty-five to thirty years. in a locality where, 
without attention, the pictures must have become 
very dirty. It consists of a gallery of modern 
and ancient pictures by foreign artists, and was 
for many years in Bow-lane, City, now in Cannon- 
street (New). This collection of Dutch Flemish 
art is in perfect condition, and contains some fine 
specimens in a well-lighted gallery. 

Go.tpsmiTus’ Hatt, AnmourERS’ Hatt, Parnter- 
Srarvers’ Hatt. 


All the pictures in these Halls are more or less 
in a dirty condition (except the Armourers, which 
are perfect); but by judicious treatment by a 
person skilled in the art of cleaning, they might 
be restored to their original brilliancy. This also 
bears upon the other pictures in the Halls set 
down by the Royal Commission for inspection, 
with the exception of Christ's Hospital. In the 
large Hall they are much chilled and out of order ; 
but this is easily accounted for when I state that 
I witnessed 700 boys, besides the lady attendants 
and others, who take their meals three times a day 
in this hall, as I am informed by the principal who 
attends on these occasions, 
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Sr. BartHotomew's Hosprrar. 

I find no difference here except in neglect of the 
pictures. If the pictures in the Hall were cleaned, 
they would look as well as thuse in the Committee 
Room, not being substantially injured. 

The Hogarths are in a most woeful state. It is 
stated that the last time they were cleaned, it was 
done by the person who painted and glazed for 
the Hospital. Fortunately, I think this man’s 
ignorance in dealing with pictures will be the cause 
of our great artist’s works being restored to our 
view, as I feel assured he has sized the pictures 
previously to yarnishing them, so that the chill 
and damp (for want of a stove to warm the hall and 
staircase) have destroyed the albumen, and, there- 
fore, separated the varnish from the surface of the 
picture in patches of opacity. 


BrRIDEWELL Hospitat. 


The pictures here are in a similar state of dirt, 
not having been touched for many years, although 
in no way injured. 

GRESHAM COLLEGE. 
In fair condition, very few pictures. 
CHARTER Hovse. 
No injury done to the Collection. 
TEMPLE AND INNER TEMPLE HALL. 

The pictures are in a good state. I was in- 
formed by an attendant that they have not been 
wiped since 1853. 

In conclusion, I beg to observe that the same 
damage would accrue, whether the pictures were 
placed in town or country, under similar neglect. 
Substantially I do not consider that the several pic- 
tures I have examined in the Halls, Committee 
Rooms, &c. &c. (as desired by the Royal Commis- 
sioners), have beeninjured in any way by atmospheric 
influence, but by neglect, want of ventilation, bad 
varnishes, bad cleaning, &c. 

I may instance, in proof of my report, the state 
of the pictures at Hampton Court Palace, standing 
in a most salubrious spot for so many years, I 
know of no collection in a worse state; and cer- 
tainly the injury is due, not to atmospheric effects, 
but to causes of bad cleaning and others already 
alluded to. 

T have, in justice to the several persons having 
charge of the pictures in the Companies’ Halls 
visited by me, to express my thanks for the atten- 
tion and facilities afforded me for the fully carry- 
ing into effect the examination of the works of art 
contained therein, in accordance with the wishes 
expressed by the Royal Commission in your letter 
authorising me to carry out such examination. I 
have the honour to remain, sir, your obedient 
servant, Henry Farrer. 


Report of Mr. J. M. Smith on the state of Pictures 
in some of the Metropolitan Collections. 
137, New Bond-street, February 17, 1857. 

Sir,—At the request of the Royal Commission, 
I have examined the pictures in the various collec- 
tions enumerated by you, and hasten to inform you 
of my opinion of their condition. 

.Generally, the pictures appear to me in a very 
good state; and require little more than the dirt 
being removed and wiped or revarnished. 

In Merchant Tailors’ Hall, where there are about 
thirty pictures, some of them have been sadly neg- 
lected ; but I could not observe any injury arising 
from excessive heat or damp, or from the effects of 
atmosphere. Many of them are exceedingly an- 
cient, and it is surprising that, with so little atten- 
tion, they have lasted so well. The same observa- 
tions may apply to Bridewell Hospital, Barber- 
Surgeons’ Hall, and the Temple. In the two halls 
of the latter the pictures scarcely require more than 
a wipe with a silk handkerchief. - 

I cannot report so favourably of the pictures at 
Christ's Hospital. The three large pictures in the 
grand hall seemed to bave suffered more than any 
I had yet seen. Besides the misty effect arising 


from the varnish chilling, in many parts so perished | 


is the varnish that the pictures, to the uninitiated, 
would appear seriously injured, This, however, is 


aT ——— 
not the case, and a skilful cleaner would easily 1. 
store the pictures (without painting on them) to q 
perfect state. I should attribute the apparent 
damage to the steam rising from the numbers daily 
dining in the hall, and not to any effect of the at 
mosphere, J] am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Joun M, Syou, 
The Secretary to the National Gallery 
Site Commission, 


Report by Mr. E. T. Parris on a Picture by Sir 
James Thornhill at Hampton Court. 
39, Albion Street, Hyde Park, 

February 20, 1857, 

My Lord and Gentlemen.—Agreeably to the 
instructions received from the New National 
Gallery Site Commission, to examine the state of 
a painting by Sir James Thornhill, in the ‘Queen's 
Bedroom,’ in the Palace at Hampton Court, com- 
paring its condition with that of other works by 
the same artist, which have been exposed to the 
atmosphere of the metropolis, I have the honour 
to lay before you my Report. 

T have carefully examined the painted ceiling at 
Hampton Court, by Sir James Thornhill, and con- 
sider it in a very perfect state. It is executed 
partly in colours and part chiaro-scuro. _ It is done 
on a plaster ground (not on canvas), and begins on 
a cove rising from a projecting cornice to a flat 
ceiling. There is only one slight crack in the plas 
ter. The painting itself seems as perfect and bright 
as if executed last year. It does not appear to have 
undergone the process of “ cleaning,”’ although it 
may have been washed and varnished. The exe- 
cution of the painting appears to have been the 
same as that of similar works at Greenwich Hos- 
pital by the same artist, and all the colours have 
stood as well here as there. In comparing it with 
Thornhill’s work in the dome of St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, I find there is an essential difference in the 
materials used. The white is of the purest quality 
at Hampton Court, as well as the oil, or whatever 
vehicle it was, while at St. Paul’s the white was 
common white lead, worked with drying or boiled 
oil as avehicle. Now, I consider the different 
materials have produced very opposite results ; for 
if the Hampton Court ceiling had been in the dome 
of St. Paul’s, little of it would have remained, as 
the weakness of raw pure oil would not have re 
sisted the corrosion which always occurs if mois- 
ture is added to the dirt accumulating on the sur- 
face, eating its way through to the plaster. This, 
coupled with the impossibility of continually dust- 
ing the dome, and with the effects of fogs on the 
Cathedral for 130 years, would destroy the paint- 
ing, leaving a dirty white mouldy-looking surface 
under the soot. But as the dome was painted 
with a different oil, and one more fitted for resist- 
ing the effects of moisture, the painting has not 
been destroyed wherever the plaster remained 
sound ; but then the drying oil becomes with age 
very dark and horny, making all colours mixed 
with it heavy and opaque. I believe if portions 
of Thornhill’s work at Hampton Court, Greenwich, 
and St. Paul’s, had been placed side by side im 
Trafalgar Square, under the same conditions, that 
is, never dusted, but kept perfectly dry, the two 
first would have retained all their colouring, and, 
when cleaned, would be as fresh as they now ap 
pear; but that portion from St. Paul's could never 
be brought back again, the oil having changed 
quite through, and become brown to the base, or 
plaster ground, besides the common white lead 
mixed with it becoming heavy and grey at the 
same time. : 

In submitting the foregoing remarks, it does 
not appear to me that the works of Sir James 
Thornhill afford fair opportunities of judging of the 
influence of the London atmosphere in comparison 
with that of Hampton Court.—I have the honour 
to be, my Lord and Gentlemen, your obedient 
and humble servant, 

Epmunp THomas PABBIs. 


{ 
| To the Royal Commissioners for Determining 
| the Site ot a New National Gallery. 
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| To Cogresroxpents—J, F.; J. A. D.; L. G3 ML; 
M.B,A.—received. 
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PROPOSED NEW WORK BY 
PROFESSOR HARVEY. 


To be published Monthly, and completed in Fifty Parts, 
uniform with the ‘ Phycologia Britannica’ of the same 
Author; each Part to contain Six Coloured Plates and as 
many pages of Letter-press, at 3s. per Part, royal 8vo, 


PHYCOLOGIA AUSTRALICA; 


oR, 


FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF 
AUSTRALIAN SEAWEEDS. 


By W. H. HARVEY, M.D., M.R.LA. 
Professor of Botany in the University of Dublin. 


An Illustrated Work on the Marine Botany of Australia, 
on the plan of the ‘ Phycologia Britannica,’ will, it is thought, 
be acceptable to Algologists generally, and especially to 
those who possess a share of the Duplicate Specimens of 
Australian Alge distributed by Professor Harvey. Materials 
amply sufficient for a much more extensive work than that 
now contemplated have been collected in Dr. Harvey’s recent 
tour; but probably a sufficient illustration of the subject 
may be given by publishing a selection of Three Hundred of 
the more characteristic and remarkable species. This num- 
ber will allow for the full illustration of all the Genera, and 
of the principal sub-types comprised within each Genus, 


At the conclusion of the work a short Introduction and 
Systematic Synopsis will be given, and such other undescribed 
Australian Species as are known to the Author, but have 
not been figured in the work, will be briefly described,— 
thus combining the plan of Dr. Harvey’s ‘ Nereis’ with 
that of his ‘ Phycologia.’ 


Botanists and Collectors of Exotic Alg# desirous of giving 
encouragement to the production of this important work, 


are solicited to forward their names to the Author, Pro- | 


resson Harvey, Trinity College, Dublin, or to the Pub- 


lisher, Lovett Rexve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, | 
London, as early as possible, as no advancement can be | 


made in preparing the materials,—the valuable result of a 
voyage of research in the southern hemisphere of more than 
three years’ duration, —~ until a List is formed of from 
Eighty to a Hundred Subscribers. 


Lovett Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER 

BANK ISsUES CIRCULAR NOTES of £19 each, payable 
at every important place in Europe. These notes are. issued 
without charge, and they are cashed abr.ad free of commission. 
The Bank also issues, free of charge, Letters of Credit on all the 
principal cities and towns in Europe. 

ity Office—Lothbury. Branches—Westminster, 1, St. James's 

Square; Bloomsbury, 214. High Holborn; Southwark, 3, Wel- 
lington Street, Borough; Eastern. 87, High Street, Whitechapel; 
fe 4, Strafford Place, Oxford Street ; Temple Bar, 217, 

rand. 

The rate of interest allowed on deporits of £500 and upwards at 
the Bank, or any of its branches, is now 4} per cent. 
J. W. GILBART, General Manager. 


ONEY ORDERS.—On the 1st September 
the following alteration will be made in the regulations 
regarding the issue and payment of Money Orders :— 

The Initial of the Christian Name, if tendered by the Remitter 
of a Money Order, either verbally or in wriving, will be taken, and 
payment of the relative ord+r will be made, provided the Payee’s 
Signature be not inconsistent therewith ; and even if the Chris 
tian Name be advised in full, the initial of the Payee's Signa- 
ture to the Order will in future suffice. 

By Command of the Postmaster-General, 
ROWLAND HILL, Secretary. 
General Post Office, August 27th, 1857. 


Folio, price £5 5s. 


[ELUSTRATIONS OF SIKKIM-HIMA- 
LAYAN PLANTS, chiefly selected from Drawings made in 
Sikkim, under the superintendence of the late J. F. Cathcart. Esq., 
Bengal Civil Service. The Botanical De-criptions and Analyses 
by J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.8. With 24 coloured plates, and 
an illuminated title-page by Fitcu. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








URTIS'S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. — 


Being Illustrations and Descriptions of the Genera of In- 
sects found in Great Britain and Ireland, containing coloured 
figures, from nature, of the most rare and beutiful species, and, 
in many instances, of the plants upon which they are found. 

Commenced in 1824 and completed in 1840, in 193 numbers, 
forming 16 volumes, price £13 16s. Now offered to Subscribers, 
new and in the best condition, with 770 coloured plates, at £21. 

Re-issued also in Monthly Parts. price 3s. 6d. 
Vols. I. to V. of the Re- issue now ready, price 42s. each. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





NEW WORK ON BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 
Now ready, ina neat pocket volume of 220 pages, price 5s. 


YNOPSIS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS, 


Compiled from Professor HARVEY’S Phycologia Hritannica. 
Prerace.—The Publisher of the “ Phycologia Britannica,” con- 
sidering that a re-issue of that work in acheaper and more com 
pendious form would be acceptable to many collectors of British 
Sea eeds, has prepared in this volume an abstract of the Letter- 
press, accompanied by an Atlas of F gures copied on a reduced 
scale from the original Flates; and has requested me to stare in 
this place that he has my sanction for doing so. To this I have 
readily consented, and have also looked over the sheets as they 
passed through the press, and suggested some verbal alterations. 
The Plates, as far as they have been finished, give fair represen- 
tations of the portions of the original figures copied; and shall 
continue to receive my attention as the publication progresses. 
Trin. Coil., Dublin, July 1, 1857. W.H. H. 


‘THE ATLAS. 
Now ready, (to be completed in Ten Monthly Parts) Parr I., 
containing Fight Plates, 4to. price 6s. coloured, of the 
TLAS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS, 
Drawn from Professor HARVEY'S Phycologia Britannica. 
The  bject of this publication is to supply Seaweed coliectors, at 
the cost of Three Guineas, with a handsome volume, containing a 
characteristic figure, with dissections where needful, of every 
known species of Seaweed inhabiting the shores of the British 
Isles. 
The well-known figures, comprised in 360 Plates, of Dr. Har- 


| vey's “ Phycologia Britannica,” will, in this work, be reproduced 


in such a manner as to give a faithful illustration of each species 
in 80 Plates, each plate, of larger size, containing from four to six 


| figures, drawn on a reduced scale. 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
a 


THE unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic operations of this 
Company has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, averaging 
nearly £2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 

Parties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices. 





Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 


ANNUAL 


INCOME UPWARDS OF £136,000. 


The Funds or Property of the Company as at 31st December, 1856, amounted to £593,930 8s.9d., 
invested in Government and other approved Securities. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, WaTERLOO Prace, Patt Matt, Loyron, S.W. 


THE HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Chairman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


(By Order) 


PATRICK MACINTYBE, Secretary. 
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THE IRISH LITERARY GAZETTE, the 
First Number of which appeared on the tst of AUGUST, is 
the only WEEKLY periodical ia Irela: d of its class; it will aim 
ata high standard of merit, and strive to redeem this country from 
the disgrace of possessing no living National Literature, yielding 
daily fruit. Its columns will contain Irish Stories by Irish 
writers, Sketches of Irish Scenery snd Antiquities, Reviews of 
Trish and English Literature, with Papers and Essays on subjects 
connect: d with Science, Music, the Drama, and Fine Arts, ques- 
tions of Sanitary, Sovial, and Educational importance, and other 
topics relating to our Public Institutions, Railways, Mines, 
Fisheries and Industrial resources. The Irish Literary Gazette 
will not contain any articles written in a party or sectarian spirit. 
Although the Price of the Irish Literary Gazette will be only 
TWO PENCE, it will contain a mass of Original Literature of a 
high class, never before presented to Irish readers at the same 
price. Terms, per Quarter, 2s. By Post, 3s. 

*,* All communications to be adaressed to the Editor, 86, Middle 
Abhey-Street. 

The Trade supplied by McGtrasnan and Girt, 50, Upper Sack- 
ville-street, and by the Publishers, Cuamney and Co., 86, Abbey- 
street, Dublin. London: C. Mitchell, Red Lion Court, and Erost 
Heine, 299, Strand. 


POPULAR HISTORY of the AQUARIUM 

OF MARINE AND FRESHWATER ANIMALS AND 

PLANTS. By GEORGE BRETIINGHAM SOWERBY, F.L.S. 
London: Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


£1000 IN CASE OF DEATH. 

A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF £6 per Week in the Event of 
INJURY BY ACCIDENTS OF EVEKY DESCRIPTION, 
may be secured by an Annual Payment of £3 for a Policy in 
the 


AILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. Smaller amounts may be secured by propor- 
tionate payments. No charge for St:mp Daty. Railway Acci- 
dents alone may be insured »«gainst by the Journey or by the 
year atallthe principal Railway Stations, where also Forms of 
Proposal and Prospectuses may be had—and of the Provincial 
Agents—and at the Head Office, London. 

N.B.—The usefulness of this Company is shown by the sum 
paid as Compensation for Accidents— £22,722. 
Railway Passengers Assurance Company. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
Office, 3, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Usep in THE Rorat Launpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STaRCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &e. 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER 
WATER. Manufactured by J. SCH W EPPE and Co. (the sole 
lessees,) from the Pure Water of the Holy Well, possesses all the 
celebrated properties of the Nassau Spring. SCHWEPPE'S 
SODA, MAGNESIA, POTASS WATERS, and LEMONADE. are 
manufactured as usual. Every Bottle is protected by a special 
Label. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS THE MOST EF- 
FECTUAL REMEDY FOR THE CURE OF LIVER 
AND STOMACH COMPLAINTS.—This medicine has asto. ished 
the world for the last 20 years,and the individuals who have 
taken them; for after having had recourse to all remedies with- 
out success, in eases of liver and bowel complaints, indigestion, 
and other fearful disorders, these Pills have restored them to 
health, where in many instances they were considered to be past 
relief. Such facts co not require comment, and all sufferers can 
easily prove their truth. 

So'd by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World; at Profes- 
sor Holloway's Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. 
Guidicy, Smyrn nd E. Muir, Malta. 








LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over every other 
variety, secured the entire confidence a: d almost universal pre- 
ference of the most eminent Medical Practitioners, as the most 
speedy and effectual remedy for ConstUMPTION, BRONCHITIS,ASTHMA, 
GOCT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DESILITY, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 


Its leading distinctive characteristics are: 
COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES. 
INVARIABLE PURITY AND CUNIFOSM STRENGTH. 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM NAUSEOUS FLAVOUR AND AFTER-TASTE. 
RAPID CURATIVE EFFECTS, AND CONSEQUENT ECONOMY. 


Frem ‘‘THE LANCET.” 


“The composition of genuine Cod Liver Oil is not so simple »s 
might be supposed. Dr. ps Jones gives the preference to the 
Light-Brown Oil over the Pale Oil, which contains scarcely any 
volatile fatty acid, 4 smaller quantity of iodine, phosphoric a id, 
and the elements of bile, and upcn which ingredients the efficacy 
of Ced Liver Oil, no doubt, partiy depends. Some of the defi- 
ciencies of the Pale Oil are attributable to the method of its p: e- 
paration, and especially to its filtration through charcoal. Ix 
THE PREFERENCE OF THE Licut Brown ovER THE Pate O1c we 
FULLY concer. We have carefully tested a specimen of Da. pz 
Joxeu's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil. We find it to be genuinc, 
and rich in iodine and the elements of bile.” 


Sold onty in Iurertat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.9d.; Quarts, 
9s ; capsuled an@ labelled with Dr. pe Joncu’s stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONECAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by many 
respectable Chemists throughout the United Kingdom. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO.,77, STRAND, LYNDON, W.C. 
DR. DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNESS, 

CAUTION.—Proposed substitutions of other kinds of Cod Liver 
Oil should be strenuously resisted, as they proceed from interested 
motives, and will result in disappoi to the b ‘ 
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EXOTIC FERNS. 


By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. Eight Plates,10s. [Part I. this day. 


2. 
SYNOPSIS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 


By Professor HARVEY. 220 pp., 5s. 


3. 
ATLAS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 


By Professor HARVEY. Eighty Plates, £3 3s, [Part II. 6s. this day. 


4. 
GENERA OF BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA. 


By J. CURTIS, F.L.S. Thirty-five Plates, 42s. 


5. 
GENERA OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA. 


By J. CURTIS, F.L.S. Twenty-nine Plates, 42s, 


6. 
PHYCOLOGIA AUSTRALICA. 


By Professor HARVEY. 300 Plates, £7 10s. 


7. 
PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA. 


By PROFESSOR HARVEY. 360 Plates, £7 17s. 6d. 


8, 
CURTIS'S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. 


By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S, Six Plates, 3s.6d. [Published monthly. 


9. 
FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 
By Dr. HOOKER, F.R.S. 130 Plates, £12 12s, 
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FLORA OF TASMANIA. 
By Dr. HOOKER, F.R.S. Twenty Plates, £T 11s. 6d. 
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FLORA ANTARCTICA. 


By Dr. HOOKER, F.R.S. 200 Plates, £10 15s. 
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SIKKIM RHODODENDRONS. 


By Dr. HOOKER, F.R.S. Thirty Plates, £3 10s. 
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BRITISH MYCOLOGY. ° 


By Mrs. HUSSEY. Ninety Plates, £7 12s. 6d. 
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CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA. 


By LOVELL REEVE, F.LS. 1344 Plates, £54. 
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CONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA. 
By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S. 300 Plates, £10. 
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CURTIS'S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. 
By J. CURTIS, F.L.S. 770 Plates, £21. 
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HIMALAYA AND THIBET. 
By Dr. THOMSON, F.R.S. Plates and Map, lis. 
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21, 
THE AQUARIUM. 
By G. B. SOWERBY, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 
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HISTORY OF BRITISH CRUSTACEA. 
By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 


23. 
POPULAR GREENHOUSE BOTANY. 
By AGNES CATLOW. ‘Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 


24, 
POPULAR GARDEN BOTANY. 
By AGNES CATLOW. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d, 


25. 
POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. 


By AGNES CATLOW. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


26. 
POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY. 


By T.C. ARCHER. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


27. 
POPULAR GEOGRAPHY OF PLANTS. 


Edited by Dr. DAUBENY. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 
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HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS. 
By T. MOORE, F.L.S. Twenty-two Plates, 10s. 6d. 
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HISTORY OF BRITISH MOSSES. 
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HISTORY OF BRITISH LICHENS. 
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HISTORY OF PALMS. 
By Dr. B. SEEMANN, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 
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By Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


33. 
HISTORY OF ZOOPHYTES. 


By Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 
34. 


HISTORY OF MOLLUSCA. 
By MARY ROBERTS. Eighteen Plates, 10s. 6d. 


35. 
POPULAR BRITISH CONCHOLOGY. 
By G. B. SOWERBY, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 
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POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. 
By P. H.GOSSE. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 
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POPULAR HISTORY OF BIRDS. 
By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 


38, 
HISTORY OF THE MAMMALIA. 
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POPULAR MINERALOGY. 
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40. 
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